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NATURAL THEOSOPHY. NO. XI. 
MATERIALISM. IMMORTALITY. 


are,’ said the celebrated French 


Des Cartes, ‘two kind of substan- 


‘ There 
philosopher, 
ces in the universe. They are body and mind. 
The distinetive of the former is extension ; that 
of the latter is thought.’ Mr. Locke contro- 
verted the correctness of the latter part of this 
He doubted whether a man asleep 
yet he then possessed 


doctrine. 
always had thoughts ; 
mind. It is an acknowledged maxim in philos- 
ophy, that where there is action, there must be 
an actor; where there 1s motion, there must be 


1 mover; of course, where there is thought, 


there must be a@ thinker; something which 
thinks. Thought, therefore, is a phenomenon, 


not a substance. ‘The vexed question on this 
subject is, whether mental substance be mate- 
rial?’ Do thought and feeling, sensation and | 
volition, result from modifications of matter — 
Dr. Good expresses the opinion that this ques- 
tion cannot be determined with certainty, to the 
satisfaction of all reasonable men. In his judg- 
ment, there is a possibility that ment il phenom- 
ena may proceed from certain forms aud actions 
of material substance. ‘There is some evidence 
that the sensations of color and music are of 
this description. But the philosophy of this 
thine lies beyond our depth. It is transcenden- 
tal. 

Great alarm has been taken at the doctrine of 
It is represented as putting in im- 


But 


» correctness of this representation is not ap- 


materialism. 


minent peril the doctrine of immortality. 


Why should not the hope of immor- 
of the 


parent. 


lity be as safe in the hands one sub- 


stanee as in the hands of the other! ‘There is 


» evidence that one kind of substance is less 
idestructible and eternal than the other; that 
jatter 1s more perishable than mind. It is not 

ieved that a single particle of matter has ev- 
‘perished ; but that there now are as many of 
se elements as there were at the epoch of the 
eation; thatthey are undecayed, and in a state 
perfect preservation. How, then, can matert- 
sm endanger the doctrine of immortality ? 


The 


loubtedly, 


conception of this danger arises, un- 


from the fact of organization; the 


thought of matter, and that of organization, 


become identified: and, so far as we know, or- 


ganizations are not perpetual; they wear out, 


they come to an end. Hence the dread of ma- 


| reverse. 


| possesses a material part, His greatness, per- 
[fection and glory remain undiminished ; so, 
liikewise, the soul of man, admitted to have a 
/material basis, loses not ought of its incompar- 
able The soul 


|what it 1s: and this, whether its basis be one 


faculties and excellence. 1s, 
thing or another. 

We know nothing either of God or of the 
world about us, except by their phenomena.— 
| What the essence of God is, or what the es- 
sence of the world is, we know nothing more 
than that they must be competent to produce 
their known phenomena. We cannot first un- 
derstand the essence of a thing, and thence 
come to the knowledge of what the phenomena 
of it will be. The order of the process is the 
The essence must certainly be ade- 
quate to produce the phenomena. And while 
the phenomena of the world indicate the adora- 


ble intelligence, power and benignity of God, 
they do not indicate whether the esseace of God 
We 


that a material essence cannot possess all the 


be material or immaterial. do not know 


wisdom, energy and goodness displayed in the 


phenomena of the world. If we knew thatthe 


| wood work, we behold the great deep : it is full should seek to cultivate, even in the youthful 
of sea; it is rough and rugged underneath, but | soul, a spirit of candor, a perfect readiness to be 
‘the water makes a plain, smooth surface, so convinced of error by sound reasoning. But un- 
that nothing of its ruggedness is seen. Our | Jess it is wrong to instruct children in any prin- 
lands were rugged and rough with abominable | ciples whatsoever, save that of utter indiffer- 
and wicked practices ; but the good word of God ence to all, itis not wrong to instruct them in 
has made them smooth. Many other countries | religion. Why not demand that the man in 
are now rough and ragged with wickedness, and | Mature life should delay forming religious prin- 
wieked customs. ‘The word ot God alone can | ¢iples till old age, on the ground that as years 
make these rough places smooth. Let us all be roll on he will become more and more capable 
‘diligent in this good work till the rugged world of impartial and correct judgment! Is it said, 
is made smooth by the word of God, as the wa- | the situation of manhood imperatively requires 
ters cover the ruggedness of the great deep.’ oy! qn of religious — ' And my 
: : ‘ ye ineant that religio yrinciple is not need- 
| The following is the author’s statement rela- ed by the child —— a P Card eae 
tive to the numbers professing Christianity. dience to his commandments of no importance 
| * The places to which the Gospel has already } in the early relations of life! Itis true the du- 
been conveyed, from the Tahitian and Society | Ves of manhood are more weighty than those of 
, Islands, are the Sandwich island group, 3000 | childhood ; and so, too, the duties of middle age 
‘miles to the north of Tahiti, inhabited by a| are usually more weighty than those of early 
| population of 150,000 souls; the Austral | Manhood. Butis this any reason for postponing 
islands, a group 400 miles to the South; the the culture of ptineciplet By no means. Oth- 
Paumotu, the Gambier, and the Marquesan, to jer things being the same, the sooner intelligible 
the eastward; together with the Harvey, the | truths are instilled respecting religion or any 
Navigators, and the Friendly islands to the | other subject the better. 
westward. These various groupsare inhabited | ‘The young need the influence of religion for 
by a population little short, | think, of 300,000 | the promotion of their own present happiness. 
persons; the greater part of whom have aban-| Probably this fact is not in general enough re- 
doned idolatry, with all its barbarous practices, | garded. When we think of religious instruc- 
its horrid rites, and superstitious eustoms.— | tion for children, we are perhaps too apt to re- 
Their singuinary wars have ceased; the altars) fer its beneficial effect altogether to the future. 








= . Sa n> 
if we have enough of it, we can never be tormal 
and frigid in our ministrations. 

| After all, lam free to confess, 


that I do not other hand—such is the power of habit—who 
| consider dulness—a tolerable degree of dulness— sleeps on his w 





the time the most unimportant, will serve to re- 


meekness, or listen 
| veal the tendency of his character. He on the : 


est of a neighbor. 
| seems, with all its in 
atch and suffers his soul to be | fects, to have made a 


to their tales with the inter- 
Moral culture in China 
trinsic and extrinsic de- 


| . 4 ” . . i 
| the worst attribute of preaching. Extrava- drifted down the tide of worldliness, will at last, | er walls of Satan's thse me ene Of the out- 
/gance and exaggeration are worse; a false en-| when by some startling event or otherwise he is 


| thusiasm is worse ; an artificial and self-begot- 
| ten excitement is worse ; a flippant sentimental- 
|ism is much worse. Indeed the doubt has aris- 
}eninmany minds, whether what is called excit- 
|g preaching is, on the whole, and in the long 
‘Tun, the most profitable. Its immediate effects 
| may be obvious and striking ; but the impression 
which it produces is often superficial, and soon 
| passes away; and when after a long course of 
such preaching we come to inquire for the fruits, 
they are frequently found to be anything but 
those of the spirit, ‘ goodness, and righteous- 
ness, and truth.’ Besides, such preaching is 
too apt to be sought for and rested in as an end. 
| [t is too apt to be depended upon, not. as a means 
lof grace, but as grace itself and ministering 
grace to the hearers, whether applied and im- 
proved by them or not. The strong emotion, 
the glow of feeling which it awakens, is thought, 
in many eases, to be all that is needed, is made 
a substitute for watchfulness, prayer, and per- 
sonal effort ; so that it is by no means an un- 
common thing, to find faith dying out, and mor- 
ality and vital godliness running to a low ebb, 
in those churches which are blessed with the 


led to look in upon himself, find there a degree 
| of depravity, the bare idea of which would once 
—— filled him with horror. 


| THE ARREST. 


| The Savior, in the agony of feeling we have 


we - ngdom, which missi a 
| ries will take advantage of, when a paiva 


‘number shall have arrived in that country t 
carrv on the siege in the regular way. vibes 
* There is a point in their moral history, how- 
ever, which has often engaged my reflections 
,and shows very strongly what the habits of self- 
possession are, if they be only educational,when 
put to the proof. 


described, has three times left the spot where A Chinese is even, good-hu- 
_his chosen friends are waiting, and three times ™0red, and moderate, amidst the common rubs 
|made his fervent prayer. As he returns from  *"4 buffets of life ; but if the calamity be be- 
| this devotion, he hears at a distance the noise | yond the ordinary calculation, he raves like a 
of the approaching rabble. His disciples, fa- madman, or stands distracted, without the pow- 
tigued and wearied by the exertions and excite- ¢T Of recalling his thoughts or directing his ac- 
/ments of the day have fallen asleep. He is “ions. It is somewhere said of Esau, that ‘his 
grieved at their want of sympathy with his sit- %@er did tear perpetually’—a phrase which 
| vation, rouses them from their repose, and re- | S®€™s Strongly applicable to a Chinese, whose 
bukes their stupidity. ‘Through the grove he %"8er or grief pulls him in pieces, and leaves 
descries an occasional glimmer of the terch- iM no point of rest, no place where he can ral- 
lights. ‘The voices—at first faintly heard, now !¥ or muster his disordered forces. 

|ting discordant through the grove. He knows * This tendency to be overborne by passion is 
that his time to be delivered up has come. In |* weakness in the constitution of a Chinaman, 
‘amoment the armed band arrives. Mark the Which education might amend, but the grace of 
|Savior’s conduct. Without an effort at resist- Gd alone can cure. What has led me to this 
| ance he submits to be arrested, although he pos- conclusion is this, I perceive that his intellect is 
sessed power to escape, and knew he was inno- Precisely in the same situation. Allow him to 
;cent. Inthe indignation of the moment Peter follow his own course, with ample space for 





of their gods are not now stained with the blood 


But it is to be considered, that the more we can 


most powerful ministrations. | 
* 


essence of matter possessed no properties but 
those which are gross and mechanical, we might 
hence infer that intelligence and volition come 
from another source. But of this knowledge 
we are destitute. We may know that men are 
thinking, sentient, voluntary and moral beings ; 
and that God is, at least, in a comparative sense, 
infinitely intelligent, powerful, holy and_per- 
fect. 
jects of these attributes, we can neither deferio- 


God and men, therefore, being the sub- 


ratethem by beheving their essence to be mate- 
rial, nor elevate them by believing the essence of 
them to be immaterial. They are what they 
are. If we believe the essence of them to be 
the essence of body, it does not make them mor- 
tal. Nor, if we believe the opposite side of the 
question, does it necessarily render them immor- 
tal. Let us, then, correct ourselves of these 
deceptive illusions. 

Know then our work, nor more essay to scan 

Than this ; to know that God is God, and man is 


tan. 


of human beings, offered up in sacrifice ; and subject even a child to religious impressions 
mothers have ceased to destroy their innocent 0d convictions and motives, the better it is for 
babes.” its own present well-being. Whatever the 
young can comprehend in respect to religion 
may be useful to them on their small scale of 
life, just as what is comprehended and practised 

| by the adult is useful to him on his larger scale. 
‘In reference also to Rarotonga, I eannot | Children may be made partakers with adults in 
forbear drawing a contrast between the state of that ‘ peace that passeth all understanding,’ 
the inhabitants when I first visited them in| Which the world can neither give nor take away. 
1823, and when I left them in 1834. In 1823) Besides, children have a vast influence over 
I found them all heathens ; in 1834 they were | the welfare of those around them. Te hap- 
all professing Christians. At the former period | p!ness of their social intercourse with each oth- 

| I found them with altars and maraes ; these, in, et depends mainly on their mutual dispesitions, 
1834, were destroyed, and, in their stead, there ; The character of one child helps to mould the 
were three spacious and substantial places of | character of another. ‘The conduct anc quali- 
Christian worship, in whieh congregations ties of children affect, to a very serious *Xtent, 
amounting to six thousand persons, assembled the happiness of their parents, and tha: of all 
every Sabbath day. I found them without a) "early connected with them; and whilea wise 
written language, and left them reading in their Sen will make the heart of his father to 1ejoice, 
own tongue ‘the wonderful works of God. ‘7 a9 undutiful son may bring down his gray hairs 
found them without a know!edge of the Sabbath; | With sorrow to the grave. The more even the 
and when I left them no manner of work was Youngest children regulate their little lives by 
done during that sacred day. When I found Christian principle, imitating their Lord aid Sa- 
them in 1823, they were ignorant of thé nature | Vl0r, Whose character they may be made in a 
of Christian worship; and when I left them, in | ™easure to understand, to revere and to love, at 
1834, Lam notaware that there was a house in 4 Very early age, the more useful and amiable 
where faimly prayer was not ob- will they became to those about them—the more 


The author now draws a comparison between 
Rarotonga in 1823, and the same place, ten 
years after, in 1834. 


the island, 


* . * * * * 


There is still another defect in much of our 
preaching, which, though not peculiar to our- 
selves, may merit a moment’s consideration. 
It not only dwells much in the region of abstrac- 
tion, of vague generalities, but it doves not pro- 
pose to itself a sufficiently distinet and definite 
object. We are too apt, J suspect, to look upon 
our congregations as a set of orderly, well-be- 
haved, moral people, who need improvement, 
who need a larger measure of the Christian vir- 
tues and graces, who need to be somewhat more 
devout and spiritually-minded, and that is all, | 
Whereas we have too much reason to believe, 
with régard to most of them, that they have not 


drew his sword and smote off the ear of a foe. 
|Our Saviour did not commend his valor, nor ex- 
| Press gratitude for such an attempt to defend his 
| person, but rebuked his improper violence and 
healed the servant's ear. Still the Savior did 
/not silently submit to their mean and unjust 
treatment. He asks them if they have come 
out as against a thief or robber, and reminds 
|them that if such had been his character they 
should have arrested him before, as they had 
‘had daily opportunities of doing when he was 
| teaching in the temple. His disciples forsook 


, him and fled, and Jesus was carried to trial. 


| From the conduct of Jesus in the events de- 
scribed we may learn a lesson of resignation and 


vet breathed even the first breath of the spiritual of the spirit in which misfortune, abuse and 


life ; thas they are wholly destitute of al! true 
faith an@ vital godliness ; that they need to be 
wade over anew. ‘They need repentance, con- 
version, regeneration, as much as did those to 
whom the Gospel was first addressed. They 
lack not one thing only, but every thing that is 


peculiar and distinctive in the Christian life. | 


‘They are spiritually dead ; dead to all the higher 
objects, aims, interests, and hopes of their being ; 
and they must be made alive. They must be 
awakened, aroused, made to feel their destitu- 
tion and danger, made to feel that is not the 


perseeution should be met. Also that under 


consideration, and he will move on fairly enough 
and you esteem him an ingenious and clever 
man ; but surnmon him to thought without no- 
tice, and you conclude him a fool.’ 
| *A Chinaman is a man of business, and 
‘therefore understands the value of truth ; for if 
small concerns may be carried on without it, 
yet it is impossible that mercantile transactions 
of any extent can be conducted with any suc- 
cess at all where this virtue is practically disre- 
garded. The standard of honesty is, perhaps 
as high in China as in any other commercial 
country. IT say perhaps, not wishing to be pos- 
itive or dogmatical about the matter ; for, as 
we have no other guage but an induction and 
comparative statement of many particulars, it is 
| hot easy to speak with aecuracy where every 


such cireumstances, if indeed we ean ever be  4tte™Mpt to draw the line or suspend the plum- 
placed in such, there isa right way and a wrong | ™et would encounter a multitude of exceptions. 
way to defend one’s self from insult. The | >'@9gers, who have known this people during 
;right way was that which Jesus practised him- the longest space, speak in the best terms of 


| 


self. Che wrong was that which he rebuked in | ‘belt integrity. Thieves of a most dexterous 
Peter. Inthe conduct and fate of Judas, we | kind, and rogues of every description, are plen- 


are with warning power reminded that the way tiful in China, heeause she has a swaiming pop- 
of the transgressor is hard. The seared con- | ulation to give them birth, but they are not nu- 
science which for years had failed to control his | US enough to affect a general estimate of 
conduct, came at length when he had committed | ‘he mational character. If interest has taught 
the crowning outrage, to assert its authority, | 2 Chinese that honesty is the best policy, noth- 


served every morning and every evening.’ 





dutiful and affectionate towards their parents, 


grosser vices alone which destroy the soul and 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
From a Narrative of Missionary Enterprises 
in the South Sea Islands, by John Willams, ot 


the London Missionary Society, between 1523 


the more kind and gentle aud self-denying t0- 
| wards their brothers and sisters, and school- 
fellows and playmates, the more faithfu! and 
_  * What has been said of Rarotonga is equally exemplary as respects all the relations which 
applicable to the whole Hervey island group; they sustain, whether in their own family at 
for, with th: exception of a few at Mangaia, I) home, or in the school or the street, or any so- 
believe there does not remain a single idolater, | cial companionship abroad. The longer the 


Butthese extraordinary changes were not 


confined to this one place. He goes on: 








riality, as being the foundation of thought, and 1834, we proceed to take a few passages, 


eling 


1 
and volition. The peril, however, is illustrating the encouragement which has of late 
it avoided by denving the doctrine of this ma- | ¥@4Ts drawn so much of missionary enterprise in 


that direction. Furst, we give a remarkable in- 


ility. For, so far as our acquaintance ex- 
i : ; ae 
. stance ynesian supers mnnected wit 
nds, organization is requisite to mental phe- stance of Polynesian superstition, connected with 
° >} i 7 > M s ») 3 o ig 4 
nomena. Mind never thinks, feels, chooses or the introduction of the Gospel into the island of 


. - | Rurutu. 
esires, except through the medium of organi- 


We may undertake to say that mind! ‘An island called Rurutu, about 350 miles to 


Zatior 
- " does think. and will think. withoat the south of Raiatea, was visited by an epidem- 
emcee rm pee et “ps ic, which appears to have been exceedingly fa- 
the medium of a material organ, but it would be tal. As the natives regard every such calamity 
in a mere opinion without proof. | to bean inflicuon of some angry deity, two chiets 
Let there be a fair, satisfactory instance given Of enterprising spirit, determined to build each a 

. ' f arge canoe,and with as many of their peoy le as 

action of mind, unconnected with mate- could be conveyed, to laanch upon the mighty 
organization, and th at migit bea presump- deep, committing themselves to the winds and 
argument. Such an instance, however, waves, in search of some happier isle. They 


felt convinced that if they remained, they would 
certainly be ‘ devoured by the gods,’ whose an- 
serthevy had in vain endeavored to appease ; 
and that. should they not succeed in reaching 
any other land, they could but perish in the bil- 
lows of the ocean. 
Everything prepared, Avura and his party 
launched their canoes, unfurled their sails, and 
were soon out of sight of their lovely but devo- 
ted island, and, as they supposed, out of the 
reach of their infuriated deiues. ‘They arrived 
at the island of Tubuai, and after having recruit- 
ed their strength and spirits, determined on re- 
rurning to their native isle, hoping the plague 
was stayed. They launched their vessels and 
committed themselves again to the waves. Baf- 
fled in their attempt to return bya violent storm, 
they were atlength driven to the Society islands, 
and landed on the island of Maurua, the farthest 
west of the group. The Mauruans informed 
them that they formerly worshipped the same 
deities, and attributed every evil that befel them 


is not been produ ‘ed. We do know, and the 


1s acknow led 


fact ged, that the minds of men do 
act through the medium of organized matter.— 
{nd why is it thus! There must be some good 
fact. God 
He would not have done it with- 
And we can know the 


If, in this life, the 


ison for this has so constituted 
nan’s nature. 
tan adequate cause. 
ture only from the past. 
nd must have a material organ, analogy, our 

premise in the case, indicates that such 
| be the fact in the future life. And this in- 
‘ation is confirmed by the doctrine of the res- 
rrection. What need of 

body, if the mind be competent for know- 


It has 


of the resurrection 
ledge, holiness and felicity without it! 
een often and justly said that God does no su- 
that the 


rfluous work. We hence conclude 


rk of the resurrection is no superfluous ty the anger of their ‘evil spirits ;* but now they 
Vg were worshippers of Jehovah, the one living and 
We, therefore, regard the opinion, that what true God. 


been denominated * materialism’ is hostile They left Manrua for one of the neighboring 


tu the doctrine of immortality, to be an entire | islands, in quest of the missionaries, and Janding 


‘This doctrine may stand as safely on | at Raiatea, were conducted to public worship 


basis of materiality as on any upon which | on the Sabbath, and piaced at once under Chris- 


We cannot get rid of 


because this 


justly place it. tian instruction. Auura expressed very fre- 


the doctrine of mental organism, quently his anxious desire to revisit his own is- 


. ae i - 
Is an acknowledged faet. We may assume the Jand, to carry to his relatives and countrymen 


independence of mind, but the truth of it we the knowledge he had obtained of the true God 


cannot prove. And why need we be anxious to aud his Son Jesus Christ, expressing at the same 


prove itt) The substance of matter is, doubt- 


And 


there may be an organism which will not wear 


: time his fears, that on his return he should find 
as indestructible as that of spirit. 


less ss = = 
. ’ very few of his relatives and friends alive, as 
the evil spirit was devouring the people so fast 


out; which will last longer than ‘the moon when he fled from the island. 


hall endure.’ 


To their native island, however, they at length 


Admit that the mgind is wholly spiritual, still 
It is 
t Spirit existing under a certain form and law, 


returned, accompanied by two teachers, supplied 
tis an organization; 1tis a constitution. : ‘ . 
with some elementary books, and a few copies 

of the Gospel inthe Tahitian language, from 
lt is a dependent existence, and must be sus- p ‘ oe 
which their own did not materially differ. If 
tained by a power which proceeded forth and bai : 
Christian teachers had done 


the no more than 


came from God. How, then, is the doctrine of : : ‘ : 
deliver these benighted sons of nature from the 


ninortality compromised or perilled by the the- 
If the basis of 


inind be material, it hence follows, that 


: et childish terrors of superstition, and the vuhappi- 
v of the mind’s materiality. oe rm 
. ness, (which a look back to our childhood wij] 
ble of all restore to memory,) arising from a proneness to 
Hatter is capable of all mental an ¢ B= 4 
I " . , ' ' : nen phe the dread of the supernatural, their errand 

ena; eapable of thought ‘nowlelge, vir- . 
: oo ’ would not have been in vain. Butthey did more, 


venevolence, purity, faith, hope, charity, 


vy: that wt an end to the reign of terror 
OY , hat wi : 


They not only put 


ch is unspeakable and full of glo- eee , 
ny Wes aninnl and overthrew the habitations of cruelty,’ rear- 
} 


cn ( 


ion is, not at all, what the mind 


, Or do, or ¢ 


‘iene ed by superstition, but immediately laid the 


for all this is already 
known and confessed x 


" : foundations of the new worship on the ruins of 
I'he mind's powers are, 
the old. 


n both sides the 
on both Ot the question, allowed to be the 


same. The materialist ‘ After an absence of little more than a month, 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the boat return 
from Rurutu, laden with the trophies of victory, 
the gods of the heathen taken in this bloodless 
war, and won by the power of the prince of 
Peace. On reading the letters we received, aud 
secing with our own eyes the rejected idols, we 
felt a measure of that sacred joy, which the an- 
gels of God will experience, when they shout, 
‘The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of God, and his Christ.’ 

\ meeting was held in our large Chapel (at 
Raiatea,) to communicate the intelligence to the 
people, and return thanks to God for the success 
“ith Which he had crowned our first effort to 
. xtend the knowledge of his name. Among the 
ot Sr delivered on the occasion, was the fol- 
insane’ Pamatoa, the king. Perhapsa finer 
God er the similitude of the knowledge of 
channels Pr ae earth as the waters cover the 

found, than i great deep, will not be readily 

+ nm - used by this great chief :— 

Nsallacmeaass oceycd = ‘continue to give our oil 
‘and the deaf hens 5 > peraiary tenis ge 1 
» Let us not be weary in this 


ascribes to the mind the 
nents and 
~~ he equally has faith in 
lhere was 


same godlike endow; " . 
: capabilities, as 
the spiritualist. 


ite YT . , 
its immortality. never a more firm 


this doctriy ¢ 


and enlightened believer in 
ne than 


was Dr. Priestley. 
it is alleged that God, being ; 
; ; g » DeINg a pure Spirit, 
thinks and acts without a materia And 
Ane 


S80, Can 
But both these 
‘0S are assumptive and proofless. Many 
enlightened theists and christiaus have believed 
that God Himself possesses a material part,— 
Che celebrated Christian father, Tertullian, 
Wrote a book, entitled, * The coporeity of God.’ 
\nd the great Milton Strenuously supported the 
“tine opinion. And they derived much plausi- 
3 s tne from the sacred declaration : God 
nade man in His owni é , 
likeness,’ Now, as cen ee God 
on that God 


lorgan. 

as man was made in God’s image, he al 
S , 9 “I 

ap . 

Viink and act without a body. 


assert 


or vestige of idolatry, in any one of the islands. 
I do not assert, I would not intimate, that all 
the people are real Christians, but I merely 
state the delightful fact, that the inhabitants of 
this entire group have, in the short space of ten 


years abandoned a dark, debasing, and sangui- | 


nary idolatry, with all its horrid rites; and it 


does appear to me that if nothing more has been 


accomplished, this alone would compensate for 
all the privations, and labors, and expense by 


} which it has been effected.’ 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 
The earlierthis course of improvement can be 
Childhood is the fittest 
season for religiouseducation. ‘There are some 
indeed who think differently ; who say, for in- 
'stunee, that the Bible should be wholly kept 
‘from the hands of children, in order that they 
may study it more impartially when they grow 
up. Their minds, it is said, are so immature as 
not to be capable of deciding aright what is true 
and what is false, and hence lt Is wrong to in- 
| stil into those minds what may be only injurious 
| prejudices. Such reasoning, one would think, 
bears too much resemblance to that which is 


commenced, the better. 


employed to defend the exclusion of the Buble 


from the hands of even the adult laity, to be re- 
garded with distrust by any genuine Protestant. 
The principle to this objection to early reli- 
| gious instruction is palpably absurd. It would 
require us to omit all instruction of the young ; 
for, in this point of view, the case is just the 
same respecting all subjects of education as re- 
| specting religion. Why not refrain from teach- 
ing children geography, for example, lest the 
books or Jessons which we use should commu- 
nieate wrong views of the science, such as the 
weak intellect of childhood could not repudiate. 
i Do you say, the principles of geography are 
more generally agreed upon than the doctrines 
of the Bible! But general agreement by no 
means certifies the truth of principles; for the 
greater part of mankind have been agreed io 
principles which are now ascertained to have 
been false. This objection overlooks the fact 
that children must be trained in some way or 
other: if not in the way they should go, neces- 
sarily in some way they should not go. The 
only question is, shall we use our highest wis- 


dom as to their education, or leave it to be | 


wholly a random thing’ Reasoning of the sort 
we are considering would prohibit us from edu- 
cating children concerning any of the duties of 
common life, lest they should form habits sub- 
versive of candor and correct judgment. Why 
should we bring up children to be, as we think, 


good citizens! or to practice habits of industry in 


any one of the callings of life? Perhaps when | 


\they grow up they will think we taught them 

| wrongly ; or at any rate perhaps they would 
have thought so if we had not biased their minds 
by education. 

From the constitution of our nature and the 
arrangements of Providence, it is impossible 
that the human soul should remain a blank ull 
it becomes mature. Ji cannot reach maturity, 
save through the discipline of culture, either de- 
signed, or what we call accidental. It cannot 
remain in any fixed condition. It has a tenden- 
cy to expansion and developement, like the 
tendency to growth in a tree. ‘The longer dis- 
creet culture is delayed, the harder it will be to 
effect desirable results. How should we think 
of a farmer, who, instead of training his tree in 
what he judged to be the best direction, should 


avow that he preferred to wait till it became | 


large and vigorous through the lapse of years 
and could take a more firm and decided bent! 
The truth is, the soul of a young child may 
properly be likened to a prolific patch of earth. 
if we do not employ its energies, through our 
own care, in the production of wheat, or of some 
other valuable grain, it will bring forth a rank 
growth of useless and noxious weeds. The 
question whether weeds or grain shall be the 
| product depends upon our management of the 
soil, in the case of the human heart almost or 
quite as much as in the literal cultivation of the 
earth. The constitution of the child’s nature, 
| his circumstances, his actions, (for he must act 
in some way or other,) would create habits 
' without any help; and if those habits are evil 
| ones, better that he had never been born, or had 
| been exposed in infancy to certain death. Were 
| it possible to keep him aloof from every good 
| influence, he would necessarily become corrupt 
and hardeved, being alienated from God and 
spurning all that is lovely and desirable in life. 
The worst we can do respecting our children Is 
‘to leave them to themselves in such a world as 
this. Weare to do the best we can and trust 
‘the event with God. It is important, indeed, 
| (and this point has not received, by any means, 
‘the attention which it deserves,) that along with 
the inculcation of particular sentiments and 
practices which we believe to be correct, we 


(only 


principles of Christian piety are withheld, the 
longer is the human being denied access te those 
fountains which alone send forth waters wholly 
sweet. Childhood has its responsibilities, its 
adversities even; nor, in the view of the child, 
are these responsibilities or adversities of a tri- 
fling nature, however they may seem to us. 
| These little burdens, to them not little demand 
patience, resignation, courage, faith, hope, 
charity—in a word all the principles which are 
demanded by mature. life and eh ' 
can impart, [Christian 


September, 


E:xaminer, for 


ALLEGED DEFECTS OF UNITARIAN PREACH- 
ING. 
Unitarian preaching is said to be cold and 
lifeless, wanting In interest and efficacy, want- 
ing in power over the allections, wanting in 
those solemn and tervid appeals, which touch 
the heart, awaken the conscience, rouse all tne 
religious sensibilities of our nature. Thisis an 
| old complaint ; yet it comes up from so many dif- 
| ferent quarters, and is so often repeated, that we 
cannot refuse to give it a hearing. Admitting 
then, that it is not wholly groundless, that there 
is room for improvement here, and need of it, I 
still maintain, that whatever may have been the 
case in former times, the charge of coldness and 
lifelessness is not one to which the Unitarian 
) preaching of the present day is peculiarly liable. 
I believe that much of the ablest and most effec- 
tive preaching in the world is now to be heard 
in many of our Unitarian pulpits. Indeed, it is 
a subject of frequent remark, that Unitarian 
preaching is everywhere becoming more serious, 
more evangelical and spiritual, in the right sense 
of the words, more animated and soul-stirring. 
And this is certainly the case; nor, in this re- 
gard, do we fall a whit behind those who claim 
for themselves a monopoly, not only of all the 
true light, but of all the vital warmth of religion. 


Still it cannot be denied that dulness is a be- 
setting sin of the pulpit, and has been from the 
days of Chrysostom to the presenttime. * Dull 
as a sermon,’ ‘ tedious as a homily,’ are phrases 
which have become proverbial in every language 
throughout Christendom. For a defect so uni- 
versal, there must be some universal and per- 

| manent cause. And it will be found to lie, 
| partly in the subjects which we handle, partly 
in the material= upon which we act, and partly 
in ourselves. Ourconcern now is solely with 
ourselves, and with ourse}ves especially as a 
distinct class of preachers. Without apologiz- 
ing, then, for indolence and unfaithfulness, 
which seldom, I believe, exist, 1 aver again, 
that our preaching is better than the average, 
and better in the very point which we are now 
considering, possessing a more true and hearty 
fervency both in spirit and manner. It is not, 
of course, to be expected that we should all be 
‘eloquent orators. I: is not in the power of some 
of us to be. We want the requisite gifts, tal- 
ents, temperament. Nor can we, at all times, 
discharge our public duties with the same de- 
gree of satisfaction either to ourselves, or to 
others. ‘They reeur at such short intervals, and 
overtake us in such different states of body and 
of mind, that to be always equally fresb in feel- 
| ing, novel in illustration, and enegetic in en- 
| forcement, is next to impossible. The whole 
| head is sometimes sick, and the whole heart 
| faint, yet the preparations for the pulpit—the 
| full tale of brick must be forthcoming, whether 
| straw can be found or not. And this necessity 
which is laid upon us to prepare anew discourse 
| fur the coming Sabbath, or what is harder still, 
| to raise an old one from its grave, often haunts 
| us through the week like a guilty conscience, 
| and troubles our very dreams. And who, among 
the most gifted of us, are able, on every occa- 
sion, in our performances, to work ourselves up 
| to a desired degree of interest, animation, and 
jengageduess? Indeed we should not work our- 
| selves up atall. The warmth we need, should 
| come spontaneously, if itcome atall. It should 
| be the result of solemn, earnest, prayerful medi- 
| tation ; the offspring of a faith which clothes its 
objects with life and reality, which brings the 
| remote near, and renders the unseen present and 
| visible. Like the prophet of old, we should 
| speak in the name of the Lord, not because we 
must, but because we cannot help it. ‘ His 
word is in my heart,’ should be the feeling of 
each one of us. ‘ His word is in my heart, like 
a burning fire shut up in my bones. I am wea- 
ry with forbearing. I cannot refrain.’ This is 
the kind of fervor we need,—not wrought up 
for the occasion, not caught from sympathy, not 
an excitement of the nerves,—but the genuine 
fervor of a believing and earnest spirit, ofaheart 
that is filled and glowing with the love of God, 
of truth, of virtue, of souls. ‘This is the only 
warmth which is not factitious, and can never 
be quenched. It is a species of inspiration ; and 





| of God.’ 


disqualify it for heaven, but that worldliness, 
indifference, selfishness, thoughtfulness, frivoli- 
ty, vanity, pride, ambition, avarice, will have | 
the saine fatal effect. Let them be taught that | 
conversion is not a doctrine for felons only, but | 


that it is equally necessary to the sober and decent | 


worldling, to sinners of steady habits and re- | 
spectable characters, to those who are ‘ lovers | 
of pleasures more than lovers of God ;’ that all 


him and life became insupportable. The be- 
trayer are instructive examples to warn and to 
win. It is to be hoped that eur familiarity with 
them will not destroy their power over us. 
[Child’s Friend. 


THE 


This is the title of a work by G. T. Lay, au- 


such must pass through a change as mighty, a thor of ‘The Voyage of the Himmaleh,’ and 


moral crisis as marked and striking as our Sa- | 
vior had in his thoughts when he said, ¢ Except | 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom | 
Let there be this plain, close dealing | 
with our hearers. Let the great sanctions, the 

awful alternatives of the Gospel be urged home | 


upon their minds and hearts, with those search: 
’ . werweta@ee atm ataills | 


oe neohine 


the conscience ; and they will feel no disposition 
to criticise, or compliment the preacher, but, 
will go their ways ‘ pricked in the heart, saying, 
men and brethren, what shall we do.’ : 
[Christian Examiner for September. 


“WATCH AND PRAY.’ 

We ought each, whatever be our cireumstan- 
ces in life, to derive a valuable lesson from the 
history of Peter. There is a disposition in man 
to slight the so called small duties of the pres- | 
ent hour, to be dissatisfied with the sphere in 
which Providence has placed him, and to be ev-. 
er looking forward to some very peculiar combi- | 
nation of events for the exercise of his fancied | 
virtue. Weare apt to overlook the daily and | 
hourly returning events of common life, as oc- | 
casions for the cultivation of goodness. We | 


| 


‘are too apt to be fancying how we should do, if. 


we were tempted; as if every moment as it | 


passed did not bring with it a temptation and a | 
| trial—as if indeed we did not bear temptations | 


{ 


ever and every where within our own bosoms. | 
But we forget all this; we fancy ourselves free | 
from temptation, and imagine that we have only | 
at most to be acquiring strength for the day of | 
trial whenever it shall arrive. Yet every day is 
aday of trial. Every day presents occasions | 
for the exercise of all the moral strength we 
ean command ; every day, and every hour calls | 
for all the vigilance of which we are capable. | 
Supposing that we, like Peter, neglect the 
call of immediate duty, and waste our energy in 
anticipations of future effort, of conflicts and vie- 
tories by and bye; supposing that we slight the | 
plain though apparently humble duties of the | 
present moment, in the delusive idea that the | 
time is not yet come for the trial of our moral | 
power—what must be the consequence! If | 
/ever an extraordinary occasion for the exercise | 
‘of our virtue shouldarrive, in what condition | 
would it find us? Would it find us any the bet- | 
ter prepared for meeting and overcoming great | 
temptations, because we had been yielding to 
‘small ones all our days? Would the great oc- 
casion for which we had been so long looking, | 
bring with ita supply of strength to make up | 
for what we had been so long wasting in idle | 
dreams! Let none of us enceurage ourselves 
'with the shadow of such an idea. The time 
jwhich is not spent in moral effort, the time in 
which we are spiritually idle, is not only lost to 
the soul, but it leaves more to be done for future | 
hours: and if even that day of labor to which | 
'we are looking should arrive, we should find | 
| that just in proportion as our work had been in- | 
creasing on our hands, our strength had been di- | 
| minishing, and that we had made but a wreteh- | 
ed preparation for the struggle with great temp- | 
tations, by suffering our moral strength to be | 
hourly wasting away through sluggishness, in- 
difference and sin. Peter made this sad mis- 
take. He looked and longed for some great 
scene in which to display his courage and his 
loyalty. As the future grew bright before him, 
he overlooked the /itt/e duties and dangers, as 
they seemed, of the passing hour. He could 
not ‘watch and pray’ now; his mind was too 
full of coming trial and triumph, to allow him | 
to think soberly of the importance of using the | 
present moments for preparing ant proving his 
soul. He could not then perceive that in his 
disregard of his Master’s solemn and affection- 
ate warning, he was already yielding to a temp- 
tation, he was already yielding to his besetting 
sin of self-confidence. He did not consider that 
he was thus allthe while unfitting himself for 
future effurt. He felt strong enough ull the 
event made him sensible of his weakness, and 
filled him with shame at the thought that he 
had been slothfully dreaming of victory when he 
ought to have been girding for the conflict, f 
The example of Peter may serve to admonish 
us of the importance of constant vigilance, and 
remind usthat we need not look far or into the 
future for temptations ; since they are ever at 
our feet, and hidden in the deep places of our 
hearts. Let his example remind us how impor- 
tant it is that our principles be tried and strength- 
ened by the ordinary events and duues of each 
returning day. We ought ever and again to re- 
flect with a watchful eye upon the course of our 
actions, our thoughts and our desires; for as 
the lightest feather will determine the direction 
of the wind, and as a straw will show the turn 
of the current, so to him who will calmly look 


English resident at Canton a few years ago. 
‘They are patient and persevering to an aston- 
ishing degree, and frequently, by intense study 
and toil, accomplish things beyond the reach of 
the more gifted but less 


Rot ) , 
tience and perseverance.! 


pains-taking European. 
- ‘ 


‘Social feeling, or good humor, mildness of 
disposition, and a good natured propensity to 


share in the mirth and hilarity of others, are seen 


, Wherever we meet with a company of China- 


men. Webehold shops as we pass crowded 
with workmen, ofttimes pursuing different oc- 
cupations, in perfect harmony with each other. 


| We take a passage on board their ships, and we 


see that, whether at work or play, in dressing 
their food or sharing a meal, a good understand- 
ing prevails. If argument, or a contested point 
of right, awaken a storm of voices, it is soon 
blown over ; the discord ceases, and a!l is peace 
again. ‘To live in society is the meat and drink 
of a China:nan; in the company of his fellows he 
is something—by himself, nothing. 

‘ We know thatthe practice of ‘ licking the 
dust’ before the great ones of the earth is a cor- 
relate of despotism, and therefore hear of a hun- 
dred prostrations in China without surprise. 
But if we study the Chinese character a Jittle 
further than the common limits of inquiry, we 
shall see that they perform these rites of obeis- 
ance where fear can have no influence. They 
bow their heads towards the ground, to the 
shades of their ancestors, and of the sages who 
adorned antiquity by the mildness and benevo- 
lence of their conduct. The root of their ethi- 
cal system, or derivation of moral duties, is set 
in that respect or worship which the younger 
pays to the elder. Apart from business, the in- 


| tercourse of natives in China is made up of little 


actsof homage. The rules of relative duty 
command an individual to regard a neighbor as 
an elder brother, and thence entitled te the re- 
spect belonging to such eldership. These dis- 
plays of veneration are not occasioned, then, by 
dread or hope of gain, but are the spontaneous 
results of a property essential to the character of 
the nation. The practical bearing of these facts 
upon ourselves is important, for they warrant 
us in assuming that the Chinese will be ready to 
admire Our Superiority whenever it shall be ac- 
companied by demonstrations of goodness. If 
they are inferior to usin those gifts which are 


| chiefly intellectual, we ought, in practice, to 


make them fee! this in a way that must necessa- 


| rily secure a portion of those kindly and respect- 


ful sentiments, with which it has pleased Heav- 
en to endow them. A Chinese delights in reli- 
gious rites and observances ; let us give him the 
Gospel, that he may find a rational, as well asa 
pleasant exercise. He looks with feelings of 
awe at what is excellent; let us earn a share of 
them, by unfolding the best part of our charac- 
ter to his contemplation. If fear and_ self-com- 
placeney find too much room in the amplitade 
of his occiput, let us forgive him, and endeavor 
to cultivate those qualities in him which are tru- 


|ly excellent when directed in their proper chan- 


nels. 

‘It is an abuse of termsto say that the Chi- 
nese are a highly moral people ; for true morali- 
ty resides in the heart or understanding, and 
must be reared upon a right knowledge of our 
Creator in all his waysand works. A morality 
that forgets one half the decalogue must be 
wondrously deficient, however complete it may 
be in the other. 1 think, however, we may al- 
firm, with a considerable degree of certainty, 
that the moral sense is in many particulars high- 
ly refined among them. From childhood, the 
value of many relatives duties is graven upon 
the mind by constantinculcation ; and all that is 
forceful in argument, or beautiful in the do- 
mains of nature, is laid under contribution to 
give effect to moral induction, Respect to pa- 
rente and elders, obedience to law, chastity, 
kindness, economy, prudence, and self-posses- 
sion, are the never-failing themes for remark and 
illustration. And it cannot be denied, that sev- 
eral of these are practised by not a few, and 
one or more by almost all, with such few ex- 
ceptions as one would be readily prepared to 
meet. But where practice is defective, theory 
is currect ; the individual approves and admires 
the just and the good, and esteems his neighbor 
in whom they are found. If taxed with the im- 
proprieties of his own conduct, he pleads his 
infirmity, the hardship of his case, or the force 
of temptation, but seldom presumes to question 
the truth of the law. Some have been heard to 
complain of their vices, as the first in the list of 
their misfortanes: and 1] dare say that many 
others will be found to echo the same lamenta- 








back upon his conduct, actions apparently at 


tions, when we reprove them with a spirit of 


CHINESE AS THEY ARE. boon a security for the debt. 


and so severe were its inflictions that reason left | =] oe 6 goodness of heart can have taught 
him generosity, of which examples are by no 
| means uncommon. A friend told me an in- 
stance, a short time since, which happened 
| within the range of his own experience. A 
| gentleman owed a native merchant a large sum 
| of money, for which he had given him a bond 
t The former found 
an Opportunity of returning home, but before 
| his departure he went the usual circle of calls 
| to say farewell, and among the rest, to his cred- 
jitor. This adieu was accompanied by observa- 
| tions which were something like these: ‘It 
gladdens my heart to think of returning to the 
jland of my forefathers, but how is my joy 
, changed to sorrow, when I recollect that I am 
to leave this country without discharging my 
obligations 4 youd weil ‘ney generous native, 
* we can soon settle that.’ So saying, he went 
| to his drawer, drew from it the instrument. and 
| tore itin pieces. I regard such acts as these, 
hot as the spontaneous productions of untutored 
nature, but, where they occur in any frequency, 
| as the results of moral training. A somewhat 
| extensive observation of mankind in different 
| positions, as to moral, social, and civil influence, 
| with much reflection upon the subject, has 
| brought me to this opinion: Natural endow- 
| ments of intellect and feeling are by implication 
| the gift of God; but a conscientious halit of ren- 
|dering to every one his due—of showing com- 
| passion to the poor, or generosily to equals, is an 
|acquirement. And I am persuaded, that, if we 
(expect anything like correctness of principle, 
| where education bas not been at work, we shall 
|be mistaken. ‘Travellers are often deceived by 
an appearance that looks like it, but experience 
/in the end proves it to be a shadow. In hus- 
| bandry we never look for a harvest without til- 
‘lage, whatever may be the natural virtues of the 
soil; nor may we, in morals, ever expect to see 
,any Aonestas, or what is becoming in principle, 
‘till mental culture has done its work. The 
'Chinese, therefore, go rightly to work, and 
| shew by their practice that they consider moral 
} goodness only as the issue and recompense of 
|moral training. It might be well for us Chris- 
‘'tians to take a leaf out of the Chinaman’s 
book; and, instead of complaining so egregi- 
;ously of the depraved condition of our poor, 
conclude that we are not entitled to expect any - 
thing else till we have furnished them with a 
| good stock of civil and religious knowledge.’ 


| CAMP MEETING. 


, The following scene in a Methodist Camp 


| meeting, held in August near Washington D.C., 
we take from the correspondence of the Chris- 
‘tian Watchman, and insert here, not to serve 
as a rude entertainment, but as a monitory view 
of one of the methods, on occasions annually 
occurring throughout the country, employed to 


| awaken an interest in the religion which calls 
| sinners to repentance. 
| As we drew near the camp the whole compa- 
'ny were joining in ahymn of praise, and the 
mighty chorus of some hundreds of negro voices 
| came ringing with a peculiar sweetness through 
ithe forest. We reached the ground, alighted, 
and tied our horses ina pen furmed by small 
j}trees cut down near the ground. We entered 
‘the camp enclosure. Some sixty or seventy 
tents formed a complete circumference of a cir- 
jcle of some fifteen rods in diameter. In the 
‘centre was erected the preachers’ stand; and 
ithe seats about we found well filled with some 
| four or five hundred colored people, and a score 
or two of whites. ‘The preacher, a dark mulat- 
/to, was announcing his text. It was from Deut. 
'32: 29—* Oh that they were wise, that they un- 
| derstood this, that they would consider their lat- 
‘terend.’ As to matter, the preacher was some- 
| what rambling ; but his main point was to show 
| that men who consider their latter end are truly 
| wise; and some of his remarks were truly orig- 
inal and striking ; and the nich strings of Serip- 
ture quotations, generally pertinent, made the 
discourse really a treat. As to manner, he 
commenceé in acalm strain, and so proceeded 
through most of the discourse ; but when he 
came to close the Bible and began to labor, as 
the preacher grew warm his audience did also ; 
and such shouts of ‘ Glory,’ ‘O yes,’—* Amen,’ 
—they ring in my ears now. When the ser- 
mon was closed, a young white preacher rose, 
spoke a few moments, amidst still more deafen- 
ing shouts, and then invited the mourners to 
come forward to the altar while they sung.— 
The altar was a sort of pen, fenced off with a 
low board fence. At the invitation they began 
to sing, and young men and women came press- 
ing intothe pen. The tumult of the singing 
deepened. Some began to rock backwards and 
forwards, and others to strike their hands and 
feetintime with the music. Soon some began 
to jump up with surprising strength. wee =o 
faces turned fixedly towards the zenith. Pres- 
ently a young woman In the crowd fell res 
hysterics, and began to seream fearfully, an And 
throw herself about with terrible violence ; bu 
some three or four stout, brawny — 4 
pled her, and bore her into the pen calle 
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altar, where she was laid apparently lifeless “ 
the ground, This scene l witnessed ore pee 
over again among males and females. hen 
the singing was ended, some one led y —_ ; 
though it was almost impossible to tell who es 
the leader, there was such a tumult of shrieks 
and shouts. We looked around the ground, 
talked with the white preacher who had charge 
of the meeting, and rame away. 

The concluding remarks are free from narrow- 
ness. Whatever may be thought of the scrip- 
tural grounds of the conclusion drawn, it will 
be admitted that it accords with that large en- 
lightened charity what can acknow ledge the 
unity of the spirit amid a diversity of operations. 


Perhaps some one asks, ‘1s God the author 
of confusiont’? Can there any geod grow out 
of such meetings! Let me say to such an in- 
quirer I have known men in whose piety I have 
the utmost confidence, converted in such a meet- 





ing; and I have known others alone at hume 
with only a colored 
have seemed gradually to 
grace ; and that both are scriptural instances of 
the new birth | infer from reading 
of the conversions of Paul and Cornelius, plac~ 


grow from nature to 


servant to talk with, who | 


the account | 
| does the difficulty of wise action become. They | thought irrevocable. 
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force of its energies and influence to the active 
anti-slavery party at the North, already, in their 
view, hurried on against the obnoxious system 
of the South, with an impetuosity not yet war- 
ranted by the progress of events. 

Frown these and other considerations we argue, 
that the American Unitarian Association weil 
not hereafter act as virtually an effective anti- 
slavery society; and that public sentiment here 
would not sustain it, if it did: secondly we main- 
gue, that it shoudd not. ‘The minority, then, in 
accordance with that large party in the New| 
England and other States who do not wish to 
give their influence, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, in favor of the fiery fanaticism of the 
northern anti-slavery movement, disapprove 





the method of operation pursued by the leading 
abolitionists, while at the same time they grant) 
the magnitude of the evil against which their) 
activity isdirected. Nay, the worse the system | 
opposed is made out to be, the better for their ar- | 


gument. Forso much greater, proportionately, | 


either to use it as a drink, or vend it for that 
purpose. 

Voluntary benevolent associations are human 
institutions ; and any one may unite with them, 
or not, as they may appear to him useful, or the 
contrary. Temperance in the use of innoxious 
articles of diet, is a divine law : abstinence from 
such things is not. Moderation, therefore, ts a 
virtue—abstinence, a sacrifice. A man may 
say to his neighbor, * You are bound to be tem- 
* You are obliged to be 
ce is a matter of duty 
If, then, you consent 
or drink, which, 


perate ;’ he may not say, 
abstinent.’ For temperan 
—abstinence, of choice. 

to refrain from any kind of meat 
in your belief, moderately used, would do your- 
self and others no harm; in this act you would 
rifice—you would give up 


make a voluntary sac 
This you may 


a part of your liberty of action. 
you cannot rightly be co- 
' To yield a part ot 

important step. It 
It ought not to be 


do, if you see reason ; 
erced to it, if you do net. 
one’s liberty of action 1s an 
ought to be deliberate. 
As itis an act which by 


ed side by side in the ¥th and 10th chapters of | 


the Acts. 
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LONDON INQUIRER—AMERICAN UNITARE | 


AN ASSOCLATION—SLAV ERY. 


The report of the American Unitarian Asso-! as Channing (whose glowing words we have 


. : eae 

partake in that * universal impartial love’ which 
a ‘ . } 

‘ remembers the slave, pleads his cause with God | 


| 
and man, recognizes in hima human brother, | 


respects in him the sacred rights of humanity, | 
and claims for him not as a boon, but asa right. | 


° ‘ al 1 ete e 
| that freedom, without which humanity withers 


and God's child is degraded into a tool or a 
brute.’ Itis, in a word, a great admitted evil, 


moral and political, against which such writers 


ciation contains a record of the Resolutions | just quoted) have excited a strong feeling, 


against Slavery, passed by that bedy, at the an- 


nual meeting last May. 


Inquirer (unitarian) of July 27, 1844, refers in 


the following terms 


‘ We rejoice thatour American brethren have | 
at length felt it to be their duty, to record this 


‘morality, and degrades their country in the 


- 


eves of the world. 


‘The unworthy position assumed by some | 


‘Jeading men amongst them, and the general 


‘ indifference of the body, as such, respecting 


the slavery question, have been viewed with 


- 


the deepest sorrow not unmingled with indig- 


nation in this country. 
‘We rejoice unfeignedly at the step which 
As we 


has been taken in the right direction. 


have said, the spell has been broken, and we 


shall not despair of seeing the Association 


which is not confined to the active abolitionists, 


To these the London! put which has spread to thousands who have no 


sympathy with the spint of their warfare, and 
place no confidence in the wisdom of their meas- 
ures. Itis precisely because it is not a simply 


a Een ea ae 
moral or philanthropic, but also a polttical ques 


public and unqualified protest against the in-! tion, that the right action on the subject involves | 
iquitous system, which poisons their national | <6 much perplexity and danger. Great as the | * poison ; 


evil is allowed to be, we fear that greater evil 
might attend any general encouragement given 
to the reckless animosity we witness against It. 
Under these circumstances—the pressure of 
which is but little understood beyond our own 
shores—we simply withhold our activity, wait- 
ing for ‘a time to act ;’ not less than the most 
clamorous, abhoring the slave system, and not 


| anv the Jess ready to act whenever it shall seem 


| to usthat God has pointed out the way. By 


the manly and enlightened candor worthy of 


Christian freemen, we ask our brethren tn Lon. 


‘amongst the most effective and uncompromis-| don to review the grounds of those severe 


‘ing assailants of the system.’ 


Thus the London Inquirer, ‘speaking freely,” | 


and ‘ with solemnity,’ and ‘in a spirit of love,’ 


not for one only, but for many, declares that he 


{ judgments which we have received for pursuing 


the course according with our honest and sol- 
emn convictions, and those with which we are 


threatened, if we continue soto do. This we 


has viewed ‘ with sorrow and indignation,’ the} desire not because we feel accountable to them, 


silence and inaction of the American Unitarian 
Association, on Slavery, previous to the Reso- 
lutions of last May, and new anticipates that 
the Assuciation will become one of the most ef- 
fective assailants of that institution. 
in the same spirit, and with equal solemnity, 
anda like freedom, we will present some of the 
reas 
inted. But first referring to the In- 


quirer’s'.«trospective judgment upon the posi- 


pe Ol 


tion of ovr body, we request him to review the 


grounds on which he thinks himself justified 


conduct of a large number among the best citi- | 


zens and most devoted Christians of this coun- 


try. 


atlantic observers, that the c 


which he decides for us, that energetic action | 
should be pursued, are entirely different from 
ours, who nevertheless share with him all the 


feelings that have led him to demand of us such 


action. 


thousand miles of ocean separate from us, to 


guard themselves against the effect of 


phrases. It is a currency of which 


iive where its circulation was commenced, better 
know the value, than those at a distance can.— 
For instance, there is quite as much justice in | 
stigmatizing the minority who oppoed the pas- 
sage of the Resolutions, and that numerous and 
intelligent part of the community which they 
represent, under the title of ‘ pro-slavery,’ as 
there isin designating the dissenting worship 
of the English Unitarians, by the odious name 


of ‘ infidelity.’ 


this description should decline making a‘ public 
Does 


the Inquirer wonder how his neighbor who has 


protest against that iniquitous system ?’ 


borne all his life long an unquestioned reputa- | 
tion for uprightness and piety, does not come 


out and signa public protest against gambling 


? 


Speaking 


why that expectation may, and should | 


We remind him, together with all trans- 


iIrcumstances in 


We caution those, too, whom three 


cant 


we who 


How then explain that men of 


sbiher: > 
but because we are unwilling that our deliberate 


actions should be misconceived from being seen 


| through a medium of prejudice w hich has ap- 


parently obscured minds towards whose reputed 
intelligence as well as liberality we entertain the 
very highest respect. 

If the hope that these suggestions may have 
the weight we think due to them, be precluded 
by the uncertain tenure by which we hold our 
transatlantic brethren’s good opinion, they will 
perhaps pay more attention to the testimony of 
impartial observers. We give it from two clas- 


4 Se 


. to. and the disinter- 
ested traveller. 


ate birotuwian 


First, 
South, De Toqueville remarks (p. 359), 


as to the difficulty of action at the 


‘ The question of slavery 


was a question ot 
‘commerce and manufactures for the slave-own- 
for those of the South, it is 


God forbid that 


‘ers in the North ; 
*a question of life and death 
*] should seek to justly the principles ot negro 
‘ slavery, as has been done by some American 
‘writers! Butl only observe that all the coun- 
‘tries which formerly adopted that execrable 
‘ principle, are not equally able to abandon it at 
* the present time.’ 

Next, with respect to the difficulty of action 
at the North, we cite a passage from Prescott's 
Conquest of Mexico, (vol. 3, p. 346.) 

‘In one important respect,’ he remarks, ‘ the 
‘condition of slavery in the sixteenth century 


differed materially from its condition in the 
* nineteenth. 


* comparatively little difficulty, eradicated. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘of the social fabric. 


* that a man who admits all the 


* the institution, and its wrong to humanity, may 


others, it would amount to a penance. 


In the former. the seeds of the 
evil, but lately sown, might have been with 
But 
in our time, they have struck their reots deep 
into the social system, and eannot be rudely 
handled without shaking the very foundations 
It is easy to conceive 


wretchedness of 


its very nature as a sacrifice, cannot be procur- 


so it cannot be held against 





ed by compulsion ; 
the will. 

If another is going to destruction by the abuse 
of his liberty, you may, if you please,—but no 
one can oblige you,—surrender a part of your 


freedom with a view to aid in restoring to him | 
But this is a voluntary | 


the right use of his. 


act: with some, it would be a sacrifice ; with 


: 
No one | 


is obliged to take on himself any portion of the | 
penalty of another's misdeeds. His abuse of 
liberty is no forfeiture of an iota of yours. 


which ‘ every | 


Under the divine government, in 
one reaps as he sows,’ the punishment of excess 

does not abrogate the recompense of moderation. 

This mantis not obliged to relinquish his ‘ meat,’ 

because, by excess, it has become that man’s | 
no! not even if the latter should ob- | 
stinately say to him, ‘I wel? poison myself with 

it, if you continue to enjoy its support.’ If, 

therefore, the refraining from wine would be a 

sacrifice to you, benevolence and pity plead with 

you to consent to it; if it would be a penance, 

justice would permit you to refuse it. ' 

No one is bound by any divine /aw to join a 
Temperance society, or to abstain w "a from 
an intoxicating drink. If he does so, it Ts by a 
voluntary assent to a human compact; and not 
through obedience toa divine command, or a 
natural law. ‘The moral obligation is self-im- 
posed. The act of assent is to be asked, not to 
be demanded. Had this distinction been always 
keptin mind, it would have been better for the 
good cause. No acrimony, no intolerance, no 

co-ercion, would have stained its advocacy: no 
ranklings of popular envy and vulgar prejudice 
would have embittered its combined support. 
These corruptions and abuses which are such 
as excite the unthinking, but ‘ make the judi- 
cious grieve,’ would have been spared : temper- 
ance would thereby have lost nothing ; human- 
ity, society, religion would have ga'ned much. 
Some who would willingly make the sacrifice 
have been deterred by their unwillingness to be 
driven to it; for they have been unable to see 
why the spirit of bigotry, uncharitableness and 
persecution should be exercised, or counte- 
nanced, any more when cloaked under the name 


,of vhilanthropy, than when disguised in the 
shape of religion. 

The wine question is, then, a qnestion of 
sacrifice—harder or easier, according to cireum- 
stances,—little to ine, great to you;—but with 
either, and with all, only a sacrifice. Are you 

willing tomake it! If so, it ought to be for one 
or both of the following reasons,—and these clear 
and satisfactory to yourown mind: 1. as being 


U 


beneficial to others; 2. as being advantageous 


to yourself. With respect to others, you may 
be in circumscances, or the question may reach 
you in alight, which would gainjyour will over 
to the sideof abstinence, forthe first reason. If 
no victims of intemperance are near you, vou 
may bring them before you by the power of im- 
agination. You may be brought near to them 
by the force ofexample. An established Tem- 
perance practice, and especially a Temperance 
pledge, is the extension of a private example. 
It takes it out of a family, or a neighborhood, 
and throws its light for beyond, through a com- 
The effi- 
cacy of example as a means of public reform 


munity, a city, the nation, the world. 


cannot be doubted. —Again, as to the second 
reason; Will it be advantageous to yourself? 
You use wine, you may argue, only as a lux- 
moderation.— 


We 


ury, not as a dram, and in 


Or you employ it as a tonic medicine. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS—NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

On the first page we have again referred to 
the South Sea Islanders. With those attested 
examples of success in the attempt to introduce 
civilization and Christianity among these insular 
pagans, it is interesting to compare the failure 
of efforts of a similar kind in behalf ofthe wan- 
dering tribes of North American Indians. The 
island indians are converted by their Christian 
visitors, and even adopt the manners, with the 
worship, of their strange teachers: while the 
natives of the continent, though by natural ca- 
pacity equally susceptible to the power of new 
truth, retain no impress, and continue in no 
abiding place. How far the difference in these 
results is to be attributed to natural peculiarities, 
and how far to opposite circumstances, does not 
appear. The following passage from a late 
foreign traveller in this country will bring the 
curious contrast into view. 

‘Several attempts have been made to diffuse 
‘knowledge amongst the Indians without con- 
‘trolling their wandering propensities ; by the 
‘Wesuits in Canada, and by the Puritans in New 
* England ;-—but none of these endeavors were 
‘ crowned with any lasting success. Civilization 
‘began in the cabin, but it soon retired to ex- 
‘ pire inthe woods. ‘The great, error of these 
‘ legislators of the Indians was, their not under- 
‘standing that in order to succeed in civilizing 
‘a people, it is first necessary to fix it; which 


‘cannot be done without inducing it to cultivate 
‘the soil: the Indians ought in the first place | 


‘to have been accustomed to agriculture. 


‘however, they would have had great difficulty 
‘to acquire, besides their considering labor not | 


‘merely as an evil, but as a disgrace. 
labor with 


had 


‘the efort of competition in 


‘white men, which the Indians 


‘means of resisting.’ 
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If we are to judge from a late report from | Heavenly Father on account of their failure to 
missionary in the Indian ‘Territory, the case 1s 


quite as hopeless now as it ever was. 


Ina btter, published in the last Christian 
Watchnan, the missionary at the Stockbridge 
Baptist Missionary Station, beyond the Missis- 
sippi, afer an affecting allusion to the contrast 
betweer the labors of his present solitary exile 
and those in the society to which he had several 
years ministered in New England, calling up to 
his mine a vivid remembrance of his educated 
‘ hearers—their countenances beaming with in- 
‘telligence and hope—their Christian attire of 
*‘ taste and modesty—their voices pouring torth 
‘strains of melodious praise to God—the sol- 
‘emn stillness, and devout worship of the spa- 
‘cious. the crowded sanctuary—all before hum: 
—he gues onto speak and of these sons and 
daughters of the forest, his emotions on enter- 


ing their territory, and his travels and labors 


among them. 


of two months absence,’ he continues, 


‘bracirg a circuit of more than a thousand miles 


‘April, just as the twilight was fading away.— | we 


‘My sensations, however, were indiscribable, 


‘on leaving the 


For the Register. 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK EVANGELIST: 

The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist uses the columns of that paper to 
inform its readers of the present position of 
Unitarians as it regards missions. After stating 
that $10,000 (in about one-tenth part of our 
churches) were collected last year for general 
missionary purposes, and that the same is to be 
done this year, the writer adds: ‘* So you 
see, Unitarians will copy, though it may in 
former times have cursed, a good example.’’— 
Now if we could have a personal interview 
with the writer, we should ask him what he ex- 
pects to effect by venting such malicious slander 
and such gross falsehood about a religious de- 
nomination second to no other for liberal and de- 
Let him 
consider what sort of an appearance he makes in 
the eyes either of true christians,or of worldlings. 


voted interest in every good work ? 


How does he present and exemplify his assum- 
ed christian character? Were we to ask him 
when, where, and how the Unitarian denomi- 





This, | 


Besides | 
the | 
not the | 


‘On a circuitous preaching tour, 
*em- 
> hell. 


‘[ reached the boundary line on the third of 


United States, nay—family, 


ination ‘* has curbed the good example of mis- 


sions,’ he knows well that the consciousness 
jof his falsehood would strike him dumb. Uni- 
tarians have frequently objected to false views 
jof the method and success of missions, and to 
the neglect of sufferers at home for the sake of 
|heathen abroad. Unitarians have frequently 
| protested against appeals made in behalf of 
missions, in costly churches by luxurious minis- 
j ters, to the effect that the salvation of millions 








of the heathen from everlasting ruin depended 
We 


ourselves but lately protested against the pious } 


upon the contributicns of money. have 


‘ ie . ss. 
fraud made public in the columns of the New 

| England Puritan and the New York Observer, | 
| which affirmed that fifty thousand of the hea- | 


l then were each day consigned to hell by their 


| fulfil the Jaw of Christ, of which they know | 
‘nothing. Nor ean Unitarians fail to marvel that 
when such a tremendous dogma is professedly 
believed by the large and rich body of Calvinists | 
among us, the whole contributions of the A- | 
merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
Missions, comprehending the gifts of rich indi- | 
viduals, each of whom might well spare the | 
i whole sum, and the hard earned mites of poor 
country folk, should amount only to the miser- | 
More 
than an eighth part of this sum is spent upon 


‘able tribute of some $300,000 a year! 


the funectionuries of the Missionary palace in 
Pemberton Square, and the agents who never 
go near to the heathen. How can we suppose | 
that the Calvinists heartily believe the doctrine 


which they profess? Denying themselves no 


comfort, no luxury, enjoying life and all its 


good things with all the relish of the infidel and 
mission-cursing Unitarians, they boldly tell us 
that their money wil] save heathen souls from 
Their preachers often call up in our 
minds the reflections which occurred to us when 
hear the and 


were privileged to 


well-fed Father in God, the Lord Bishop of 


rosy 


London read the fearful damnatory sentences of 


‘friends, all—to the rising sun, and entering |the Athanasian creed. with all the pleasant 
jv n , x ee " . H : 
this farland of naturalgrandeur, and moral | oheerfylness with which he would have sum- 


night. 


mingled 


mounted ‘ and in the still forest, bowed the knee 


a - ’ ‘teoohty One.’ 


He soon after preaches at the Ottawa station. 
The hearers—how different from the intelligent 
‘As ] 


*‘ looked on the gathering assembly,’ he exclaims, 


and decent audience described above! 


‘what scenes met my view! 


‘ed my ear! strangely, painfully wild, indeed. 
‘The Indian painted, decorated—feathers, bells, 
‘ jingling, streaming, as_ their varied, unseemly 
* forms, in rapid succession, held in strong con- 


‘trast the degradation of heathenism, with the 


‘conquests of Christianity.’ He 


chief, and administers 


who had, in like manner, with the stranger be- 


‘My soul wrapped in pensive gloom 


‘with emotions of sublime awe, I dis- 


whatsounds salut- 


baptizes a 
the communion to others 


moned his guests to dinner had he been Lord 
Mayor, instead of Lord Bishop of London. 
Though we often think of this marvellous in- 


y of oor Caleinictio hrothren, we are 


not wontoften to press itupon them, But when 
we meet with such a malicious slander as that 
upon which we are now remarking, we cannot 
as others see them. For instance, the Rev. Dr. 
Cheever of New York is one of these Calvinis- 
tic advocates of Missions, as the only means of 
| saving from hell the heathen whose religions 
have cost them an hundred fold more of suffer- 
ing and self denial than his religion has ever 
cost him. He is now, as we learn from the 
Calvinistic papers, enjoying all the delights of 








of European powers and Catholic associations 
in that respect, says, 

* Moreover, in respect to the Catholics who 
‘dwell amongst us, as they are prohibited at- 
* tending upon Protestant preaching, the only 
‘opportunity of enlightening them, and guiding 
‘them in the way of truth and salvation, is in 
‘ the intercourse of social life, and especially by 
“the labors of private Christians. And here is 


‘a wide field of benevolent toil, which ought to 
* be cultivated.’ 


If the Catholics in Protestant families are 
forbidden to unite in public and family worship 
with other members of the household, we should 
not advise a direct and unsought interposition 
between them and their priests; as if there 
Were no way to salvation but by the truth con- 
nected with our own special form of Christiani- 
ty ; but much may be done, in domestic life, 
to correct the slighting manner, in which they 
are treated; to abolish the contemptuous epi- 


thets applied to them; to cherish their native | 


good qualities; and to diminish the general ig- 


when they set about, learnedly and with great 
op . sont examining this faith. The 
‘ul and the affect; aki 
How formidable th om pr tial a. 
, gainst a 
new doctrine ; the hillock over which w 
but a Moment since, has become 
tain. ‘* We know that God Spake to Moses,’ said 
the Pharisee, and why '—because we bee d 
reason for believing that Moses uttered > 
wisdom, and performed divine works, ‘but as 
for this fellow we know not whence he is,’ and 
why ? because his wisdom is disagreeable to us 
and because from the spirit of evil he mnay ‘a 
ceive his wonderful gifts; as if the same evil 
source was not open, at the time of Moses. 
Toa certain extent, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, the belief of a man is a good index 
of his character. ‘Wisdom is justified of her 
children’ is a saying of which we must never 
| lose sight. Nothing appears in its true 
| or Proportions to the diseased eye. 
all things are pure. 


e strode 
a huge moun- 





colors 
To the pure 


By the righteous, the 
| power and the presence of righteousnness will 


but ask them in all kindness, to see themselves | 


ACTER. 


foreign travel, with abundant means, amid the | 


horance and prejudice which fit them to be bad | he sckeowledacd. Se thn etal, the snibensee 
ed ? a 


wh good design in the material world will be 
| detected—* The secret of the Lord is wi 
THE EDINBURGH WITNESS AND AMERICAN | that fear him.’ aden 
SLAVERY. to knowledge, and they who love God A y 
It cannot be for the interest of any party to | welcome, believe in his prophets, For this rea- 
pass over in silence all the fruits of the read- | con, jt is said, that a denial of God and of Christ 
iness, with which some foreign prints (we do | hetokens an evil heart, because this iuiiahevia- 
not allude now to the London Inquirer) fail not | ees a want of that likeness to God ane Christ 
to turn into popular odium against our country, | which is the spring of faith. He who ‘oncie 
t.— 1); : 3 
Whether colored by the prejudices of the South | iam and rarely cbeys the voice of con- 
or the North, the Christianity, or the patriotism, othe 


citizens, or the dupes of those who are so. 





ceive, 


even the grossest misrepresentations of fac 


will not recognize its influence over 
rs ; they are in his estimate of things, influen- 
alas a baie gga _ced by selfishness, by the love of notoriety, by 
oHer no hindrance to the passage of widely Cif-/ pride by a far seej ? thins 
culating falsehood, of such a dye as to expose | ig. yl Et POPS - oe 
the nation not merely to the affected horror of | er say they, has this s rei 


is of a measure little to be envied, which would | 


hadowy influence? Since 
the mercenary press, but even to the just exe- | jt is true, that the willand the affections, as well 


sration of mankind. . a : . é 
cration of mankind | as the evidence in the premises, may influeuce 


Under the ttle above the New York Observer | our faith, it must appear that an evil will may 


of last week notices with becoming spirit and | sometimes constitute the We 


light because our deeds are evil, 


disturbing force, 
in a liberal tone, a piece of extravagance in the | may shun the 


9 snurgh Witnes yhi y S ov f ‘al i inG 
Edinburgh Witness, which we pass over. We) y. may fail to believe in God, because our deeds 


Omit, too, what is next said, relative to the use) are not w rought of God, and will not be approy- 
the Edinburgh writer makes of an aggravated ‘ed by Him. Be- 


‘ : We forget that 
that we mayfhear the American reply to another the mild. be 


are autiful countenance of truth is Jook- 
transatlantic crimination strangely free from any ling down upon us from the heavens eagerly 
o , td 


waiting for the time, when we shall Jook upon 


We love our various idols. 


instance of cruelty in the master of a slave, | pyre these we bow in worship 


particle of truth. Even the little article, casu- 
ally inserted in our paper of today, headed 
‘Camp-meeting’ ina southern State, in which 


colored persons take the Jeading part, contains 


her and live, when the glance of one instant 


Did we 
only love the truth as we might and should, 


shall be for an everlasting benediction. 
its complete refutation. 


; Eve : tn the matter of salvation the negro is easily should we find her, then would the light 
an excluded heimeg. This statement comes to us f He : 
in a paper which, only a few weeks since, we ya : 
think, published the letter of Mr. Lewis of God would take possession of hearts that are 
Dundee, in which he speaks with delight of his’ now racked with doubts 
meeting for worship with many hundreds of ne- 
groes; and in which he declares that the most 
delightful psalmody which he heard in America 
was that made by fifteen hundred slaves in the re- | HOt merely or chiefly to a want of intellectual 
mote South. The Scottish public, however, on | i}lumination (though this is a crying want) but 
high authority, believes that ‘in the matter of! 1, our feeble love of the truth, to the absence of 
salvation the negro is an excluded being.” Let! : 
us come up to the point with American direct- : We 
ness. It is a false accusation. The gospel is believe in the passing shows of this world; 
preached every Lord's day to hundreds of thou- | wealth and honors, food and clothing are reali- 
sands of slaves. Thousands of slaves are every 
Sabbath under religious instruction. Tens of 
thousands of slaves are faithful servants of Je- 
sus Christ. And we challenge contradiction to. we halfbelieve in them ; and when old age or 
the statement, that as large a proportion of the sicknes 
neg ro-slares of America are savingly acquaint- : 
ed with Christ, as of the free subjects of Queen Is it not the evil 
bictoria, We boldly assert that for one British heart, the heart joined to idols, that makes us 
sailor who hears the gospel, ten Americanslaves thus blind? A pure spirit within must bear wit- 
hear it; and that for every Scotch miner or nogs to the truth, or Moses, the prophets, yes 


fisherman who believes in Christ, we ean pro- as Seed Manian til . i 
duce an American negro who does the same.— | '@ Dlesse¢ Savior imself plead in vain. We 


And this we say without uttering a syllable in have no desire to say, to what classes of men 

favor of the institution of slavery. The re- this blindness especially happens. We will not 
marks we have peuned are such as ought to 7 be ce: : 

speak of the ‘ unbelieving heart s I 

command the assent even of the abulitionist, I : "6 id os “sang 

provided he be an American patrivt. are technically styled infidel, for the disease 

| lurks and is manifested within as well as with- 

{out the pale of the Church ; ves, now as of old, 

it chills the words that flow from priestly lips. 


aven be upon our path, and the peace of 


Our great ignorance 
touching religious truths, our imperfect, halting 
faith, our foolish dogmatism, must be referred 


of a single, steady aim towards goodness. 


ties : but eternal things, God, truth, duty, love, 
the heavenly mind, these we account probable ; 


‘ 


s, or failure rubs earth of its charms we 
resort to religion as a refuge. 





For the Register. 


THE CONNEXIGN OF BELIEF WITH CHARS). Let him that is without sin among you, cast the 
first stone.’ 
There is such a connexion, 
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come ‘One in Christ Jesus;"—but he gives no 
prospect of a more encouraging issue to these 
latter day labors than attended the first; for, 


speaking of the natives in the Indian Territory, 


ers ean fill out the question, 


palaces and the beautiful scenery of Christian | 


Europe. Why does he not 


No personal sac- 


' 
! 


? our read- | 


way of preparation for this inquiry le 


some familiar observations upon the matter. 


These genera] remarks are easy of utterance, 


tus note but it will not answer to leave the matter here. 
| We must endeavor to apply the great principles 


Controversialists have much to say of ‘the that have been stated, and to examine some of 


saw 
— 


Te: 
i * 
a 
| 
% 
; 


— 










and bribery As little would self respect dic- 
tate a public announcement of the kind expect- 
ed. We make no protestation of the iniquity 
of slavery ; we give no apology for having 
avoided doing so. Apology, if any where, is 
not due on our part. The insinuation that men | 
who have always led the lives of patriots and | 
Christians are criminally ‘ indifferent’ to any 
moral evilin church or state; that men who 


are ‘known and read of all men,’ as 


‘ fervent 
in spirit’ and ‘zealous of good works,’ are de- 
serving the pity and contempt of the civilized | 
and Christian world, on account of the course 
they seriously and deliberately take, in refer- 
ence to the mode in which their patriotism and 
Christian philanthrophy shall exert itself ;—all | 
this we freely, butkindly say, comes from prej- 
udice :—how instilled into a cultured and liberal 
mind, it is not our duty to examine. Respect- | 
fully (for we are all liable to be prejudiced by | 
imperfect information) we only point out the | 
fact ; at the same time bringing to the Inquirer’s | 


remembrance, that what mode of philanthropic | 


action we shall adopt, is as much a matter of | 
opinion, as much concerns our conscience, and 
as little concerns Ais, as (on his own principles 
as a liberal Christian) what creed we adopt up- 
on ecclesiastical government, or with what 
church we connect ourselves in the observance 
of public worship. 


We are now prepared to give to any one that 
asks—we refuse to all who demand—the rea- 
sons of our dissent from the Inquirer’s idea that 
the American Unitarian Association will, and 
should, ‘ direct all its energies agains] the sys- 
tem’ of slavery. 

First, Because the members of the Associa- 
tion were by nomeans unanimous as to the 
propriety of their acting, as a body, on the sub- 
ject. 

Secondly, Because through the honorable 
self-restraint and good discretion exercised by 





the active abolitionists in the body, their own 
strong manifesto gave way to the more temper- 
ate one which was adopted, but not till after a 
long, though amicable debate, and by a divided 
vote. 

Thirdly, The minority have not ceased to be 


{ 





‘ yet hesitate to adopt aremedy, unless he 1s satis- 
* fied that the remedy itself is not worse than the 
‘disease. That such a remedy will come with 
‘time, who can doubt, that has confidence in 
‘the ultimate prevalence of right, and the pro- 
* gressive civilization of his species?’ 


i 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE—WINE QUESTION. 

The selected article on wine,—begun in thal 
Jast paper, and finished in this,—may, at the first | 
glance, show an aspect unbecoming our sober 
pages, but the spirit of the piece will be found 
favorable both to temperance and pure religion. 
This selection (which, however, did not chance 
to be of our making) might serve as a fit invita- 
tion to take up the subject, were none given in 


the general importance of the Temperance move- 
practical nature of the unsettled 


ment, the 


* question,’ and the unavoidable calls to meet it! 


either in private life, or in the action of social | 


bodies. 
Cambridge, the subject of dispensing with wine 
at the festive board, was started in one of the! 


No longer ago than last week, at 


meetings of the associated graduates, and defer- | 
red for future consideration. In reference to the | 
case just mentioned, the present discussion may | 
be thought, by some, premature. We, howev- | 
er, think not. Controversy is best studied in Te-| 


tirement ; and nothing is ill-timed which tends! 
: . | 
to prepare men in private for deliberate public | 


action inevitably to come. Especially when it 
is added, that this is not a festive question only, 
but one of every day interest, in some place 
searching out every one, from the highestto the 
lowest. 

What we have to say refers particularly, 
though not exclusively to wine, because the sub- 


refer you, in the latter case, to your physician ; 





ject of ardent spirit may be viewed as dispused | 


, 


if he has your confidence, ask his advice, and 
follow it unhesitatingly, for the limited period to 


which it may extend. With revard to the for- 
mer supposition—good and genuine wine taken 
moderately as a reireshment or even luxury, 


like tea and coffee, you are to consider—for 


| yourself and all vou may ever influence by 


your example—that the sacrifice, in this case, 
is of a good thing east/y abused; that the 


| line where luxury becomes excess is often un- 


consciously passed; that all mere luxuries, 
when habitually indulged in, are useless, if not 
hurtful; that selfish pleasure is to all men a be- 


setting snare; that habits of self-indulgence are 


slavish bonds; and that no one can daily out do 
himself—which should be all men’s aim—with- | 
out being studious and watchful for the preser- | 


vation of ‘a sound mind in a sound body.’ 


In regard to the use of wine at public enter- | 


tainments, this we conceive to be a mere ques- 
It appears to us trifling and 
puerile to make more of it on such occasions. 


tion of courtesy. 


Temporary reunions and classic associations 
| are not the proper field of battle, though they 
may furnish very suitab'e opportunities for qui- | 


etly showing a good. example. The prevail 
ing voice may be readily ascertained, without 
protracted and ®irulent debate ; and the minority 
should yield to the majority with a gentle and 
good humored grace. Controversy is for the 
study. Conduet is for life. £sse quam videri. 
Form yourself in faith and principle, alone with 
God and his Holy Word, by your own reason 
and conscience: make yourself known by your 
good works. 





The Editors of the Christian Register having 


of; and that of all other intoxicating liquors | been absent, the subscriber is responsible for 
stands onthe same ground with wine. Toavoid | the editorial management of this paper, and the 


any possible misapprehension on the first men- 


argument to wine, because such a flood of light 
has fallen upon the effects of ardent spirit—suck 
a vast proportion of all the crime and evil in the 
community has been traced to it as the inciting 
cause—that, with our convictions, it would be, 


opposed to the Association’s giving the whole| for us, (we judge not another,) morally wrong 





poe preceding it,—some of the selections in 


tioned topic, we simply say, that we confine the | 


prose and poetry excepted. T. R.S. 





Errata in last week’s paper. In the letter 
to a Sunday school scholar, 48th line from the 
beginning, for * you and 1,’ read you and me.— 
In the notice of the Alumni of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 13th line, for ‘ associated’ read associating. 





he adds, ‘their condition is awful in 


*‘ treme, and beggars description, 


‘line is as one breastwork of liquid fire: and 
‘as it constantly pours its devastating surge 


‘ heathenism demonized —licentiousness and ev- 


‘ery crime, stayed only by whiskey torpor.’ 


OBSCURITY IN STYLE. 


The first article in the September number of 
the Christian Examiner, noticed in our last, will 
doubtless have a relish to the initiated, which in | 
some parts it cannot have to those who are 


‘without the gate’ of philosophy: in 


quence of that species of vagueness which at- 
tends a writer's taking too much for granted in 
the knowledge and mental preparation of his 


readers. 


There is a different kind of obscurity in the 
concluding passage of the article, in the same 
number, on the Apocalypse, viz. that which 
arises from not sufficiently adverting to the ‘in- 
This is to be 
guarded against only by that rigid accuracy in 


trinsic ambiguity of language.’ 


the use of terms, to be acquired by defining 


them to convey instruction to others. 


lowing is the paragraph referred to: 


‘ Apostle, is entitled to high regard. 
‘not have been the work of an old man. 


| *ecayed mind. 


‘their lives. 
‘ Apocalypse, were kindred spirits. 
* spirations of God were upon them.’ 


four gospels, or the epistles of Paul. 





not verbally) from God. 


the ex- 
The Missouri 


over that land of pagan darkness, methinks 


we have the nearest approximation of hell— 


conse- 


them clearly to one’s self before employing 
The fol- 


‘The book, whether written by an elder or an 
It could 


Tn the 
| Epistles of John the marks of age are promi- 


‘nent; but in the Apocalypse appear ali the 
‘ vigor and sprightliness of a mature and unde- 
Homer could not have compos- 
‘ed the Iliad; nor the author of it the book of 
‘ Job; nor Milton the Paradise Lost; nor Bun- 
‘ yan the Pilgrim’s Progress ; in the decline of 
These, with the author of the 


The in- 


We know nothing of the writer's philosophi- 
cal school ; we only criticise his expressions. 
Ifthe ‘inspirations of God’ were upon ‘Ho- 
mer,’ ‘Milton,’ and ‘ Bunyan’ in the same 
sense in which they were upon John the evan- 
gelist, and the authors of the New Testament, 
we may then take the Jliad or Pilgrim’s Progress 
for as surely the guide of life, as either of the 
But this 
we do not suppose the writer means, although 
it is the literal import of his language, which he 
has not guarded against such a construction. 
To us the Bible stands above all other writings, 
not for its ‘ inspirations ’ of genius, but for the 
‘ spirit of truth,’ and the ‘ spirit of holiness ’—-in 
other words, on account of its whole genuine 
and positive instruction being directly (though 


rifice is to be considered for one moment, no 
clothing is to be regarded as too mean, no food 
too coarse, no hardships unendurable, if by sub- 
mitting to them money may be saved to putinto 
8 


souls. When we see this practice fully carried 
out by the Calvinistic denomination, we shall 


jbe ready to hail the sacrifice which it makes 


‘upon the altar of its faith. At present we must | 


say that whatever be their doctrine, their prac- 
lice appears to us ‘to damn the cause of Mis- 
sions with faint praise.’ If this is a harsh sen- 
| tence, Jet our brethren remember that it is only 
returning upon them with the force of some 
reason, a charge which they have made against 
lt we 
were to curse the cause of missions in any way, 
| we should prefer to do so in word, rather than 
We Will the 


us without a shadow of reason or proof. 


in deed. have done neither. 


when, how and where, Unitarians have cursed 
Missions ? E. 





EMIGRANT EDUCATION. 

The Boston Pilot, (catholic) of Aug. 31, con- 
tains a judicious article referring to the critical 
situation of the Irish in America, whom he 
characterizes as ‘ numerous, with many virtues 
‘and many faults, few of them of a serious na- 
‘ture, the greater number arising from the ab- 
*sence of a sufficient education to guide them 


‘through the perplexing duties of a new sphere 
‘of life, laden as they are with the disadvan- 
‘tage of upholding a libelled birth-place, and 
‘an unpopular faith.” He recommends them to 
strive to raise themselves intellectually and mor- 
ally, so that their intelligence may correspond 
with their freedom, and keep pace with their in- 


crease; and especially that they may acquire 


citizens. 
the system of * Mutual Instruction.’ 


on ours. 


ning private influence. 





the Lord's treasury as a substitute for heathen | 
; each other. 


j 


evil heart of unbelief.’ It is employed by those ‘the prevailing ap the more 


plications. We are 
who recognize the claims of conscience against | desirous of 
those who deny these claims, by the Deist | 
against the Atheist, by the Christian against the 
Deist, by the various sects of Christians against 
Pride, the love of ease, and love 
of pleasure, we say, keep the mind from ac- 
knowledging the truth. On the other hand, 


there are those who tel! us that belief or unbe- 


doing this, because we would not be 
thought to lend countenance to the erroneous, 
uncharitable, shameful employment of a great 
‘truth, to which in its general expression, we 
have endeavored to give, as it seemed to de- 
‘ The evil heart of 
| unbelief,“—the phrase is continually upon the 


| mand, a strong statement. 


} 2 * . 
: ‘lips of theological disputants,—we are warned 
lief does not depend upon the will, that assent 


| of the sin of entertaining this and the other here- 
or dissent must be determined not by the siate 


sy—its power over our souls must evince, we are 


Writer in the Evangelist be kind enough to state 


such a knowledge of the history of America, of 
its Constitution, and the various complexities of 
its legislation and administration, as shall fit 
them to understand their rights and duties as 
To this end he recommends to them 


It is probably true that it is the policy of the 
Catholics, at home and abroad, to make this 
country the field of their main efforts for prop- 
agating their faith and enlarging the spiritual 
dominion of their head; fbut this does not 
make it less important, but more go, that the ig- 
norant foreigners who come over in throngs, un- 
der such auspices, should be enlightened and 
softened by education and mutual instruction on 
their part, and by sympathy and mild treatment 
Even the orthodox, who are in the 
habit of watching the Catholic policy closely, and 
denouncing it unsparingly, recommend a win- 
Rev. Benj. Allen, D. 
D. of Northampton, in a late discourse expos- 
ing what he regards as the systematic purpose 


of the affections, but by the nature and amount 


of evidence in the premises. These say, aman 


cannot help his belief, and whatever may be his 
creed, it must have no weight with you in form- 


determined by a consideration of his deeds, and 
of the spirit in which these deeds are performed. 

Now, here is plainly a great diversity of sen- 
timents, and moreover, in voth of these classes 


of statements, we must perceive a want of quali- 
fication, of caretul thought and careful express- | 
What then is the truth ? 
Belief does depend upon the will and affec- | 
tions, 


we use means of seeing. 


lon. 


Let precisely 
same evidence be presented to different minds, 
from it. We are desirous of finding a certain 
drawn to every argument or fact that serves in 
any way to confirm thé position, while every | 
thing of an opposite character lies, as it were, 
behind us. On the one hand, possibilities be- 
come probabilities, and probabilities become cer- 
tainties, while on the other hand, objections and 
difficulties, arising perhaps only from partial 
knowledge, and to which so many important 
and admitted doctrines are liable, weigh more 
than clear, unquestionable testimony. No fact 
in human experience is more notorious than this 
to which we allude. It is expressed in a home- 
ly proverb, that is upon every one’slips. None 
so blind as those who will not see.’ We ob- 
serve the influence of this principle more or less, 
every day of our lives. Two men _ witness 
the same scene. They have both good eyes, 
they occupy the same position, the same actions 
present themselves to their view, yet you shall 
afterwards hear those two men, in perfect good 
faith, giving two distinct accounts of this sana? 
scene. Actions fur which the one had no eyes, 
were fastened upon by the other. Indeed, so 
heedless are men, for the most part, touching 
this matter, that in a great many cases, the will 
and the affections influence vur opiniens much 
more than the evidence inthe premises. How 
easily are men persuaded that the faith of anti- 
quity, of the community, of their friends, of their 





ments, we cal] hima sinner, 
ing your estimate of his character : this is to be | }is heart is in fault, that he has grieved away 


| has now become a 


the | 


' 
nae jreason. I, 

doctrine to be true, and our attention is at once . 
| 


‘told, that our hearts are not right in the sight of 
God. 


‘is, our belief, instead of meeting him with argo- 


When aman abandons orthodoxy, that 


we tell him that 


the Spirit of God, we endeavor to find in his 
character, something that will explain his er- 
‘ror,—and he who passed for a saint in our fold, 


grievous offender. Now 
against such acourse we earnestly protest. 
No doubt ‘ the vapors that rise from an evil 
heart do stupify the intellect,’ no doubt, purity 


’ | will Jead us to all essential truths in religion, 
We find what we seek, we see what | 


but then what are essential truths, and how 
know we that our dissenting brother is not as 


. “1 | much in the possession of them as ourselves. 
and the most various cenclusions wil! be drawn | 


} 
} 


We protest against this course for the following 
Because many truths, that are 
commonly connected with and discussed as a patt 
of religion, have really nothing to do with it; 
they do not come from the heart, or go to the 


the heart. How often are men told, for 10 
stance, that if they do not believe some accredit: 
ed doctrine, under the name Trinity, they mvs 
be evil. Time was when unbelievers tonching 
this matter were burned. But what connex!0? 
can be tracced between this philosophical doc- 
trine, for such it is, whether true or false, and 
a holy life? Whathas it to do with evil o 
with good? It would be hard to show that the 
philosopher Plato was the better for believing; 
or that we are the worse for denying the doc- 


trine. 


Again, we protest against the application, be- 
cause all experience in these matters goes to 
show that a form of faith, though seemingly 
founded in, and leadi:g to evil, may be so — 
ped by the believer as to be in his eyes go 
The pernicious elements in a sys- 
tem of religious doctrine, though detected 3 
once, by the quick eye of an opponent, may not 
be discerned by him who cherishes the _— 
It isa great fault of centroversialists, to _— 
upon their adversaries, as evil by them — 
ted, the vicious results, which through a _ 
mate process of reasoning, can be deduced 


and useful. 





family is the true faith. What a mockery isit, 
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oui seems was of Truth in this matter. (%) ¢ 2 lt i f the Societ This as ‘the plainest, and most express language, that | tween the gradations of intellect in pagan and eivil- | the inundations of the Vistula and other rivers. ee t’s Gibbon’s Roman Empire: logue, embracing $500 various WORKS ON AMER- 
= Us, what more terrible doctrine than this, that God |the greatest patrons of the Society. ees he very God truly suffered, was crucified, dead zed nations. In the former there were but slight |The Elbing Gazette of the 29h of July says Sulhionte of Dullnlan cages Henlth: tC A, and comprising—1. Works on America general- 
aa ene ,t |sertion S. G. B undertakes to correct, and says | '@ °'Y , ’ | differences in minds, ordinarily, while in the latter | that ut had t incessant rain for th nfluence of Religion upon Health; ly, Voyages Around the W orld, Bibliographical Works, 
\y re- ; he world with an evil nature? )sertion 5. G, undertakes to correct, ee ied! ! Cs bly be so! PHILO. | i . : ae ! vere had been inces more than! Life of Cardinal Cheverus: Atlases. 2. Original 9 2 
sends men into the wor oy — ‘and buried! ! Can it possibly be so * | the phases of intellect are as varied and wide-difler- | giy weeks, and the damage already done was! ‘The Ladies’ Wreat! : © Wadd » Origural Manuscript Maps and Plans. 
e evil Were we to proclaim it, we should be guilty of |that the greatest patrens of the Society have | — ing as the human countenance. ‘This difference he Prnattt - Sc ° 8 y a gn ’ — 3. Works on Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
, ; E . 4 > aeteton ance. ee oN se. J are’s Memoir o reester ; i “a. 4. Wor Inj <s-Ae : 
. blasphemy Whata powerful plea is it in the [been slaveholders who have emancipated their For the Register. thought referable to education. This it was that | The Works of Mrs Opie gen pegs hom dr eee States, the Brit- 
; asphemy. vate Iv 'made man noble, accomplished, and holy, or de- | — . W %» Mora EnCana ae é betray ie ip. deplete ear ~ 
m Cu ; inner! Mast it not proceed from | Slaves. BrooxtyN, N. Y., August 31, 1844. | 1 ta gna carat ve ; aterston’s Moral and Spiritual Culture ; | ‘Their General Catalogue, which will embrace up- 
; mouth of the sinner I , | graded, unpolished, and corrupt: that made woman {3 INSTALLATION AT CHELSEA. The Muzzey’s Sunday School Guide; 1 wards of 25,000 volumes, is in the pre fiber 
. ‘ - ; my > i s | 7 ? bn J 3 ) Wards 8, 18 ess. Either of 
index ‘ the evil heart! We cannot say so. In chari- | ] of course am far from denying that there are | Messrs. Evrrors :—I have read with much | lovely, pure, and devoted, or repulsive, corrupt, |RevGroror M. Rice is to be installed over the Ist | The Young Man, by Todd. s7 i Catalogues may be had gratis, on application. 
of her j i atk ane : -'kind hearted men attached to the Society, who | stterof Mr. Arti B. Fuller in | 4"4 treacherous. | Cong. Church in Chelsea, on the afternoon of Wed- ) —————————_-_____+______-_----___—__—. aug3l 4w 
’ ‘e, we cannot say so; for men as } J »st, the letterof Mr. Arthur b. Pulle es oe eg ’ : : g 
ve he ae : ill | hav ipated their slaves. Butthe follow- | eT hi i I losi | He then referred to the religious principle, as an Nesday, the 18th of this month. Sermon by the Rev | TYRENCH BOOKS. S. G. SIMPKINS, No 21 | a 
paves good as those who deny, have affirmed the doc. pene emancipatec the ir slaves. 3 ' your paper of this date, particularly the ¢ OSINZ | element in the human constitution, and the neces- | Mr Luat of Quincy. s7 Tremont Row, has just received per the Moselle, | PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Mr. Svuxr- 
colors trine. (¢) Again, the views that have often | ing facts fully sustain my assertion, paragraph relative to those silent and persuasive | sity of its rigit education, as shown by innumerable | Oe YX taht eee one = rench “~ lene which Fer ~ a ¥AN’S School. preparatory to the Public Latin and 
, a: — Le , ras fi | iv : fs in all nati and substantiated | i his- | — : -RrYRVING T , : ing:—Adventures de Telemaque, par Fenelon; His- | English High Schools, will begin on the second Mon- 
e " . er ree - - » £ | Judge Washington was for many years pres- | arse ae ’ ‘ yropri- | Preels Inall nations, and substantiated by many his- 1 THURSDAY EVENING. The next UNION 8: ~igg q a ; ; os | English gh Schools, will begin on second Mon 
e pure been taught concerning jooum ation by faith | 2 : g prastd jor Kn . 7 | preachers, lracts. I would suggest aad propri torical inatancen that the Professor cited. The Bi- |M Sd will take place on Thuraday evening next, tou oo Z an romog A ond b sana Pheatres — jday in September. It is designed for pupils from six 
3, the alone, have they proceeded from the evil, slug- jident of the Society. ‘ nove remanciy ates u ety of having some prepared similar in size to ble was thus suggested as the foundation of all reli- | at the Pitts Street Chapel, (Rev Mr Waterston’s,) — an a scan gs PR HE red | to fourteen years old. The a) 
‘s will vish soul. that would not engage in the work of |slaves, while living or dying, but occasionally | those distributed by the Am, Tract Society, of | 8'0Us faith in all Cristian countries, without refer- | commencing at 7 0’clock. \ ' Corinne, ou 1 "Italie per Mme. La Baronne de Stael, \inand Fre een ee ry neeeinaedeadliiaaen 
eR: , ‘4 . ~— : apices . : ence to sectarianism, ‘The strong arguments in fa- All interested are invited to attend, Clee. ite. Mik ee ee Pig lie el Vo esecalh saint glace apa SMG eh — 
dences ‘2 ‘ strugale ! > may . aves, separating families in so doing, | y ‘ . , They ; Pea “Pe Sue : } | 2 vols, plates; Fables de la Fontaine, avec les vig- Much atte . . alc 
life, its toil and struggl We — ™ head a; | sold his slave ms "I ‘ ort f the Colon; | three or four pages only. hey should be ohert, vor of its introduction were dwelt upon, and in pire | ee | A eee anttaa. a Cares, de Soul; Mes Prisons, par Silvio ee bg ae aga: a be gore irs aires 
vill be for these advocates of faith have often lived as | He was one of the brilliant lights of the Coloni- | comprehensive and directly to the point. Chey tiealar the popular objections, so often urged by | OG: UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION.— Pellico, plate; CEavres du Chanoine Schmidt, 13 vols, peek tng 5 " 
h them though by works alone a wan must be justified. | zation Society. | would be read, while one ofa dozen pages would sh al of more theory than “sags cfg gaa The next regular meeting will be held at Rev John ye wre greggh — vie et i ome H. Applications may be made, before Sept. 9th, at 118 
> Br GS ¢ "em ee = | “hiof a ee -ho was slieve : 4 ng NaS , ul objections were minutely examined, and candid- | Parkman’s, in Dover, N. H., on Tuesday, Sept 10, at | 2°RUArGIn Ce not. terre, plates; Pensees de Blaise | of 713 Washington st; after that date, at the School 
> way In a word, the form which our belief assumes | Chief Justice Marshall, whe I belie e the | be thrown aside. I also wish some for exchan- ty Aepessdl of, nad thé impression uniecrmlly ot (38 A ta” ove ’ y, Sept 10, de Pascal; De L’Allemagne, par Mme. La Baronne de | Room under Pack strect Church. , see 
oar is determined by many influences besides the | next president of the Society, never emancipa- | 46. with ‘Tract distributors, who in our city go | that the Holy Scriptures should become a standard <6 SAMUEL OSGOOD, Sec’y. rap os caawree sees ig Ag “Ola os ET ER 
ie ar p ‘ | aoe i . } - de L’ Eloquence Francaise, par . Ragon; uvres Po- | 1" . OT 7S 
ae FOR purity of the heart. He who obeys most faith- | ted his slaves. from door to door. My plan is to receive all -— ne pen senaery. . : e 7 7 r ct etiques re Boileau Rasennnet avec un nouveau com- | OARDING SC HOOL AT FRAMINGHAM oe 
‘Christ “Nw will k : &: vet the eustiey of bis | ee — raw od tis a worthy production of a worthy son of New | {G- THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS-| mentaire, par M. Amar: Entretiens sur la pluralite | Lads and Young Ladies. The Fal! Term will 
—— fully, will know the most; yet the quality of his Henry Clay, the next and present preside | that come, and agree to read them, upon their England, and the Institute showed their appreciation | go] ATION will meet =. the keane of Rev ‘A B des Mondes suivis poere | specs ian Morts, ap Pew | counence on MONDAY, Sept. 2d. ‘The course of in- 
il evin- intelleet, the age in which his lot is cast, the |ofthe Society, owns slaves, whom he has nev- | agreeing to receive and read our Tracts, ] of the fact by, voting to print 5000 extra copies for | Mzzey, in Cambridgeport, on Diceedinn. Sel: Lenk. wt | Sdaiiins Wilctnive de Miscisi eae ie ie ad ‘Bonne. | *t'tction wilt be the same as that parsued for the past 
Christ , 1} he eh: Ile has declared | If op- xs * ; : . weneral circulation. | 3P.M ; ‘Bepe W M NEWEI Bact ie as ‘ \o &e : i a ee 7 ; | three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
- : circumstances of his early education, the echar- | er emancipated. e has declared himse oO} have made many exchanges in this way, but find At 3o0’clock P. M.. Allen I. Weld of North Yar- or. M. M. NT LL, Secy. | tose, &c. &c. 8 English and Classical education; also, Musie and 
rarely ‘ olOCK EF. E.y : ! : 


of con- 


acter of the minds with which he is in daily posed to all emancipation, immediate or gradual, 


connexion, may give to his thoughts a better or | unless accompanied by colonization. He is in 


that I furnish from five to six times the reading 


matter that they do. 


By adopting this sugges- 


mouth, gave a lecture on * Classical Instruction;’ 
and in the evening, Charles Northend of Salem fol- 


'F NOTICE. The Middlesex North Associotion 





| p'’ NO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 


| Drawing. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited 


}as to its numbers, having the best of accommodations 


. , | i he * Obstacl Mean tn will meet at the house of the Rev Mr Bates of Ashby, | & co-partnership under the firm of HA LLET, Da- | beth in the school room aud family, occupying the con- 
re over worse form, moving him, with Sir. Thomas | short, in favor of compulsory colonization. For tion our views may be made known to many owed, op the ostacle to Success in Common | |, Wednesday, the 11th of September. at 10 o’clock, | Vis & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano” | stant and undivided attention of its Teacher and af- 
eh ad # a eight : : *) 2 - Y' Schools. Both of these were good performances, A.M. : JOS. C. SMITH. Scribe | Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the | fording the highest advantages to its pupils. 

en- Brow ne, to ask for new mysteries, Or W ith the jis it not compulsion to say to a slave, you may | who are entirely ignorant of them. B. the former of which gave rise to a discussion which tee F ad ” | late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, | 
ety, by : 


; ; ae 
modern rationalists to scout mysteries altogeth- | be emancipated if you will be colonized, but not 


| 





was continued all the afternoon by Professor Stowe, 


{ — 


CreRMs.—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 


: er gees Sato | would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others | term of fifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter.— 
; = 2y Ts ‘ ors . ss SETAY r on LACIE TY fr. who m: EY AG Se GRITS Si 7 : Pe 

y thing , We ' ive of Fenelon by his Piety, |otherwise' Is his consent to leave his country : John Neal, Rev. Dr. Nichols, and others, which (G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. Pastors em may — ise ins . nts of us, we are not only Drawing, $6,00. | il 
? er. e must judge o enel : ™ A 4 . hd For the Register. excited much interest. ‘lhe lecture took high | and Superintendents of Sund ty Schools connected | he Le ct vo to pein fe high reputation which has | References—Hon. Geo. Morey, Hfon. John C. I ark . 
Jat pow- not by his Catholicism; we must judge of How. | for the sake of freedom, anything but compulso- OBITUARY /ground in favor of thorough classical training, both | with churches of our denomination, are informed that | bat b —s yer pe so pe a _ a years, | Dr. A DB. Wheeler, Henry H. Fuller, Jobu D. Wil- 

| : ba | poe ; int i -kages containi Vy ‘ rot xy our united and personal attenti siness, nine a ee Shc 

Since ard by | Piety, not by his Protestantism, for ry? The Society has been the willing agent of fasa means of developing and finishing the mind. stall package Ss contatuing the Annual Re port of this ae - ane ‘ J spree . rs onto ome §, to | liauns , Jonathan Ellis, Esqs., Boston. 

il ard by his Piety, ’ . : | CHARLES W. RICE, ESQ. Society directed to them, may be obtained by calling | ™#kKe such improvements in voint of tone, style of fin- 
, as we } , . sim | | : , 
doubtless, those 


nflueuce 


two men believed essentially | colonizing many slaves emancipated on these 


the same truths. LErrors in religion, strange as | hard conditiors. 


Diep, of bilious fever, in Grithn, Ga., on the 9th 


It was, I think, a sound performance, and showed 
the effeets of the theory in its evident practical in- 


at S. G. Simpkins’s Bookstore, 121 Tremont Row.— 


lish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
| instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 


augl7 is2in JAMES W. BROWN. 


fluence upon the speaker Mr. Neal spoke in his If notecaled for soon, they will be forwarded by the | asi tg sap aa ] ] AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, in Rox- 

: ee . ,ult., CHarztes W Rice, Esq., aged 27. sul mes seo peet f th were iD first opportunity. They are intended tor distribution | ' @0VY mace tn this or any other city; and weean,and | 9 bary. The subseriber has taken rooms at Miss 

vill may it mav seem, are often more injurious to those I asserted that the Colonization Society was Mr. Rice i ive of Brookfield, Mz peculiar way against some of the points, and Dr. | among their Teachers, to which they will please at- will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable Langdon’s, corner of Warren and Zeigler streets, Rox- 
e We Mr. Rice was a native of Brookfield, Mass., and Nichols gave an extempore, but beautiful vindica- . 


are evil, 
ur deeds 
Papprov- 





who do not receive them than to those who re- | the slanderer of the free colored people. 5. G. 
ceive them. Of what profit is it then, itmay be | B. denies the fact. 


said, that the truth be preached? We answer, It would take up more space than your pa- 


much every way; because pious hearts are not | per could spare if I should give all the extracts 


a graduate of Harvard University, with the class of tion of the classic Greek and the nervous Latin. — 


1837. Soon after leaving the University, he went 


South, for the benetit of his health, and there re- 


Professor Stowe was in the same path, of course, 
and | need not say gave a creditable influence to his 


opinions by the earnest truthfulness in which they | respective Schools, and the excess, if any, to other | 


! tend. 

Packages for some of the more distant Schools will 
contain, in addition to the Reports, Tracts for ehil- 
dren, whieh they will distribute to the pupils in their 








| terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
| sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 


RUSSEL HALLET, 








bury, where he intends to open a School for Young 
Lidies on the 3d of September next. 

Instruction will be given in the Lativ, Greek and 
Modern Languages, and in the various departments of 
an English education, including Mathematics. 


nile’ G0 Mis death. Per cone tne bea cncthad in | ween ettered. | chaldven. 3t aug24 | anne ita | Tuition $15 per quarter, The usual extra charges 
Is. Be- always found to correct the influence of error; | from the Aanual Reports of the Society and the Charleston, 8. C., and its vicinity, asa teacher of _ To-day, (Saturday) the convention listened, at 9 a | s7 % vee cilicaiattadiaass ee GREENE HASKINS 
rget that because the intellect has its mghts as wellas the | African Repository, which I might in support of youth; and, while there, connected himself with the : wry hr respi ie ee ae = VARREAGES eee References.—Rev. M. A. D’ WV. Howe, Rev G. Put- 
is look- sart, because errors, if not always fatal, preju- my assertion. I shall therefore content myself Church under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Gilman. pri inten chsh tk 06 ‘Seek praca et tes 4 | ell Bs: a oi / sie mcnneen Mg peagriog (ie IN VERSE. Thoughts in Verse 2m, Rev G. C. Shephard, D.D., Rev D. Leach, C. 
eagerly dice men against the truths with which they are , with presenting a few as specimens. 


ok upon 
2 instant 

Did we 
1 should, 
her, how 
the light 
peace of 
that are 
ignorance 
t, halting 
» referred 
telectual 
want) but 
ibsence of 
We 


is world ; 


PSS. 


are reali- 


connected; because a doctrine that has been out- ‘The class we first seek to remove, are nei- 


grown, hangs, so much dead weight, upon the liv- | ther freemen nor slaves ; but between both, and 
Who 
men in all denominations, it does not follow that |is there, that does not know something of the 
all these good men might not be much better.— | condition of the blacks inthe Northern and Mid- 
We must then strive to improve continually our ;dle States? 


ing soul ; beeause though there be equally good more miserable than either. * * * 


They may be seen in our cities 
forms of faith, to increase our religious knowl- | and larger towns, wandering like foreigners and 
edge, we must break, whenever and wherever outcasts, in the land which 


gave them birth. 


ve encounter them, the idols which the human | They may be seen in our penitentaries, and jails, 
tellect has set up in temples of the living God | aad poor-houses. ‘They may be found inhabit- 
as genuine objects of worship; whenever and |ing the abodes of poverty and the haunts of vice. 
wherever we encounter them, we say, for we But if we look for them in the society of the 
doubtless have our idols; but while we mourn | honest and respectable—if we visit the schools 
the blindness that happens unto all because of |in which itis our boast that the meanest citizen 
their evil heart, let us never bandy about this |can enjoy the benefits of instruction—we might 
charge of unbelief through sin, as a reproachful also add, if we visit the sanctuaries which are 


saying: let us remember of the number of the- | open forall to worship, and to hear the word of 


He subsequently removed to Ga., where, afler being 
engaged for a time as assistant editor of a literary 
journal, and pursuing his professional studies, he 
established himself in the practice of Jaw.—Few, 
perhaps, have ever passed away, more endeared 
than he was to those who knew him. His charac- 
He 


has gone to the spirit-land in the prime of his days; 


ter Was exemplary in all the relations of life. 


bat he has left behind him a reputation which will 


not soon fade away. And those who have been 
thus suddenly bereaved of one justly endeared to 
them by his many virtues ard excellencies, feel that 
they have, indeed, sustained a gr2atand irreparable 
loss. 

To his afflicted friends—to those nearly connected 
with him, and to whom he was most dear,—espec- 
ially to his beloved consort, thus bereaved in the 


morning of life,—and to his honored parents and en- 


the arguments ia favor of introducing the study ifito 
our colleges, high and normal schools, and gave, as 
an example of the mode of ieaching it, a specimeu 
lesson, which gave good evidence that the lecturer 
had not based his ideas upon his enthusiastic love of 
the science merely, bat upon a thoroagh, practical 
knowledge of the capacities and wants of the youth- 
ful mind, and the adaptation of nature to develope 
its intellectual and moral powers. The lecture dis- 
played a strong love of the science, and was ably 
and eloquently written. It elicited warm encomi- 
ums, at its close, from George B. Emerson, Prof. 
Stowe and Dr. Nichols, whoenlarged in an interest- 
ing manner upon topics suggested by it. 





Sanpwicu Grass Works. The flourishing 
village of Sandwich, on Cape Cod, 60 miles from 
Boston, is a fair specimen of Yankee thrift. This 
village depends almostentirely for its existence on 
the nyinufacture of glass. The country for several 
miles wround is sandy and barren. It grows little 
else than coarse grass, rve, and some vegetables, 


In this city, Mr Josiah J. Clement to Mits Sarah M. 
Levey. 
24 inst, Mr Samuel H. Newman to Miss Melinda 
Hancock. 
| In Medford, on Sunday evening, Sept Ist, by Rev 
‘Mr Ballou, Mr Amos H. Richardson of M., to Miss 
| Susan S. Blodgett of Lexington. 
| In Chelsea, Mr Wm 8, Drummond to Miss Jane G. 
Robinson. 
| In Beverly, by Rev Mr Thayer, Mr Augustus H. 
Wonson of Gloucester, to Miss Etlen Lamson of B. 
| In Harvard, Mr Horatio Bateman to Miss Margaret 
C. Brainard, both of Boston. 
In Springtield, Mr Cobbet Luddington of Boston, to 
‘Mrs Julia Phelps. 
ln Portsmouth, N. H., Mr Thomas 
ton, to Miss Caroline C. Smith of P. 
In New York, Mr Amasa Whiting to Miss Hannah 
1 L. Fearing, both of Hingham, Mass. 


| 


{ 


Drown of Bos- 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 2d inst, of consu:nption, Mr John Bar- 


ou the Life and Teachings of Christ, by Rev S. G. 
| Bulfinch, 1 vol 12ino, Will shortly be published by 
\JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. s7 


| \ ORE ROOM. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
| 47S Publishers, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, and 
| Agents for Cheap Publications, No 1334 Washington 
street, have recently enlarged their establishment, for 
the better accommodation of their numerous customers. 
They hove now on hand, the most extensive variety 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, CHEAP PUB- 
,LICATIONS, and MAGAZINES, to be found in the 
United States; and their facilities for obtaining them, 
are such as to enable them to sellat as lowa rate as can 
be purchased in any city inthe Union. 
NEW ANNUAL FOR 1845. 

A Love Giit for 1845; being selections from the 
earlier English Amatory Poets, 1 vol IGimo, various 
styles of binding, and a sp-endid plate, printed in five 
different colors, the first ever done in this country— 
will be ready early in September. 

| Messrs S.P. & Co. have long been engaged in the 
jsale of Cheap Publications, New Books and Maga- 
| zines, and are atall times supplied with the greatest 


W. Greene, Esq., Roxbury; Wo. Minot, bsq., Isaac 

MeLellan, Esq., Boston; Joseph G. Coggswell, Esq., 

New York; Trustees of Portland Academy, Portland. 
augl7 ot 








f ye subscriber can accommodate a few Young La- 
dies, who may desire to attend Mr Haskins’ 
School, with board and pleasant rooms, at reasonable 
prices. E. EF. LANGDON, 

, augl? 3w Warren and Zeigier sts., Roxbury. 





t 
{ATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The vext 
¥ Term of this Justitution will commence on Tues- 
day, Sept. 1th. Tuitionin English, $4; Languages, 
| $4,50 per term, viz. 12 weeks nearly. Students can 
be accommodated in the family of the Preceptor, for 
| S27 perterm. This charge includes tuition, beard, 
washing, &c. The present Principal, O. W. Albee, 
has had the direction of the School, for nearly 12 years, 
which we deem the highest testimonial to the public of 
the satisfaction he bas given. 
s.F. BUCKLIN, Committee 
5. W. NILDRETH, § of the 
S. R. PHELPS, Trustees. 
| The undersigued takes this opportunity to sav_ that, 


“ : : , | having enlarged his house he can accommo? great- 
deared sister, who deeply moarn the early depart Every thing in the shape of food has to be broaght | rett, 23. jassortment that the marketaffords. Every new Work as qnanlbat al ciainuie thie teeinatiae Lg a 

uty, love gical railers—judge not, that ye | t God, we shall not find th ! ci Re f | 1 brotl : fT from other parts, and the materials of its glass man- 8th ult, Mary, widow of the late William Weir, Esq. | published in the country may be found at their counter, 

"a? , NOD aillers——judge not, that ye be not yet 700d, we snail no ine rem there, ure of an only son and brother, we can ofier 


. ‘ | fitted wp a Bath, deeming it important t { to the 
| ufacture have to be carried hither several hundred D4. | as soon as issued, they being Agents for the great pub- ae ts. so coal a a i, i and nat wal cocaine 
at ° t ; T , . P F | . . ‘ = . repli , i : . oe ae . Seat ah: ouses S ‘ 4 i . a » | ysieal as Was tov al: Wa - 
probable ; dged; judge not, though ye be judged; do not |* There are in the United States 238,000 blacks | no so effectual consolation as that which they al-|milea. ‘The lead is brought 140 miles, from the ; a R el engl co = the resi- | we ee ee ae porns ga mentof those under his care. Fora reasonable com- 
i . . ence st a r, } « Usa. . ati “ « Lo ; i an Ts. 
Id age or retort the charge. Rather pray to God the denominated free, bnt whose freedom confers on | ready enjoy, in the firm belief that their departed northern part of Missour.; the sand about 500, Cenee of bis tather, ee een a ee ’ ; ’ 


harms we 


source of light, for guidance in the most difficult | them, we might say, no privilege but the privil- 


friend and relative was ready for his summons and 


tniles, from Morris river, in Pennsylvania; and the 


In East Cambridge, 30th ult, Almira Augusta Goss, 


13. 


| Orders addressed tous for any Book published in 


pensation, Young Ladies can have instruction on the 
Piano Forte. O. W. ALBEE. 


boot he f f \ : 700 the United States, will be answered immediately, and 7 2, 
eval to heat the furnace fiom Virginia, 700 miles “ty Jumnica Plain, 27th alt, Mrx Susan E. Smith, 49, | at the lowest rates agli] Sw 
+} eee eae va 7 ov ee . ao <e eeeS — is advanced to far higher happiness than earth can ' : ‘1 ‘ ( : e n Jamaica Fiain, 27th ult, Mrs Susan Es. OMIA, SY. | * seisiagg yn r . aa = 
ot the evil of all pursuits, the pursnit of religious knowl- | ege of being more vicious and miserable than map £ PF distant. All the othe sf rials a to a In Dedham, 28thuit| Mr Samual Richards, 87, a SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
‘ “— . . atlord , i acea, 2 yaper Us ac o . 
makes us edge. Let us gaina deliverance if it may be, |slaves can be.’ Seventh Annual Report, pp. nurs from distant places vig org ee 
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Mr Charles Smithof Hatfeld, and a teacher in the 
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one-third of the price: beside, the mould imparts a 
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public. If it were not so, my other avocations Considers it reputanie to sit. 

do not leave me time to go so thoroughly into 


This 


which searcely seems necessary since the unan- 0D our escutcheon. 


‘They are emphatically a mildew upon our 


the subject as I desire. isa labor too, fields, a scourge upon our backs and a stain up- 


‘To remove them is merey 


e . . . lvee < ' ice , 7 » 
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been evident that many among us have strongly 
desired such meetings, and we feel assured that 
they will be, as they have been, an important 
means of spiritual improvement, 

The meetings will commence at 7, and close 


at9 o'clock. 
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bay shore. ‘They have sloops of 
ing in the material, and carrying out the manufac- 
tured articles. ‘This manufactory gives a livelihood 
to two thousand persons. ‘There are several glass 
factories of equal dimensions in other parts of the 
United States. [Newburyport Herald. 
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seem to require it of me. 


spoken of the hatred of the free colored 


ous by their conduct and example, to all other 


{ had classes of society.’ Eighth annual Report. 
‘Of all classes of our population, the most 


vicious is that of the free colored. 


people to the Society, as an argument against it. | 
is confined to the It is the in- 
free colored people of the North, and that they evitable result of their moral, political, and 


S. G. B. thinks this feeling 


I believe civil degredation. Contaminated theimselves, 


The earliest | they extend their vices to all around them, to 


have imbibed it from the abolitionists. 


in both ponts he is mistaken. 
pitbhe expression of opinion against the Coloni- the slaves and tothe whites.’ Tenth Annual 


zation Society, was inade at a meeting of the | Report. 


free colored inhabitants of Richmond, Virgin- ‘ Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even 
ia, in 1817.. ‘The next which I have heard of ‘the slaves themselves.’ African Repository 


To Corresponpents. The communications 
from H. on Congregational Music and from 
Pistis on Faith are unavoidably deferred 





Mecuanics Farr. Having proposed to pre- 
pare a notice of the approaching anniversary cele- 
bration and Fair of the Mechanics Association, we 
were glad to find the following notice ready to 


| our hand in the Boston Courier of the 5th. 


The workmen were busily engaged yesterday in | ing, but theskin has more of a yellow. tinge, the 


The fruit is ripening too, fairer, and 
a fortnight earlier than usual, and the market is 
abundantly supplied. 

Some unknown friend left us a week or ten days 
since, a large quantity of Jargonelle Pears, of fine 
quality. Ona single fruit spur among them were 

jnine full grown Pears This old variety has held 

out better than almost any others. 

Yesterday we received from Capt. Edmund Bart- 
let, specimens of a new seedling Apple, which was 
named in Boston, last year, the Bartlett Apple.— 
| 'The tree is only seven years old now, is very thrif- 

ty, and promises to be a great bearer. It is in ap- 
pearance somewhat like the Rhode Island Green- 
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“XTORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This School is 
} N now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
late of Dartmouth College, and an experienced and 
| skilfal teacher. Pupils are received into the family of 
| the former Principal who keeps a boarding house and 
| ‘Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village 
| onthe banks of the Conrecticut. The house is large 
| and commodious, and has been fitted up and furnished 
\ at great expense to try the doubtful experiment w heth- 
hos the community will sustain him in keeping a public 
/ house on strict Temperarce principles. Those who 
| wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 
| find this a desirable retreat. 
eerie PHINEAS ALLEN. 
| Northficld, Mass., July 1544. 6w jy27 
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I say of these extracts and many, many more, 
ings, it should be remarked, took place soon af- that 1 might adduce, that they do gross in- 
ter the Society came into existence, when Gar- justice to the colored people; and they are 
rison was yet a boy, and many years before the | filled with a venomous, slanderous spirit. They 
The | are the language of a foe, not of a friend, of a 
prompt and decided manner in which the color- slave-holder, not of a Christian. 


anti-slavery agitation was commenced. 
A society 
ed people at that early period repudiated the | which indulges such mahgnant feelings towards 


scheme, is to me a strong argument against it. the professed objects of its bounty, will always 


be completed to-day. 
piece of mechanical workmanship, as well as for 


The other preparations for the exhibition are in pro- 


ess 

ie process of cleansing and whitening. This will 
be the repository of many of the products of the 
fine arts. A large and elegant charch organ, made 

by T’. Appleton of this city, will be placed on the 

north side of the rotunda. Faneuil Hall, as on 








the scientific principles on which it is constructed. 


The rotunda of Quincy Hall is pre hocnl Peacu Pickites. One of the most delicious 


ity of Plums and a good selection of Pears. [New- 
| buryport Herald 


| pickles ever tasted is made from ripe clingstone 
‘peaches. ‘Take one gallon good vinegar, and 
add to it four pounds brown sugar ; boil this for 
'afew minutes, and skim off any scum that may 


‘rise. Then take clingstone peaches that are | 
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ington street. s7 | 
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UTLER’S ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND 

REVEALED RELIGION to the Constitution | 
and Course of Nature, as abridged and arranged in 
Hobart’s Analysis of the work. Being questions with 
brief answers for examination; and a summary of the | 
whole subject, by Geerge W. Crawford, M. A., Fel- | 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. Revised, en- 
larged and adapted to the use of Classical and Theo- 
logical Students, by Charles E. West, A. M., Princi- 
pal of Rutger’s Institute in the city of New York.— 
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fact is not to be concealed, that the free peo- | cause It tends to remove a class which makes 


ple of color, taken as a community, look on slave-holding insecure and the slaves restless ; 


our undertaking with disaffection.’ ‘That some | b¥t says that until he meets a respectable abuli- 


| goods, manufzetured at Economy, in Western Penn- 
sylvania, which authorizes us to look for some bril- 
liant specimens of articles for the use of ladies. 

| We repeat an important suggestion, that persons 


‘boiling hot. Cover them up and let them stand 
ina cool place for a week or ten days, then pour | 
‘off the liquor, and boil it as before ; after which | 
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/ ance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, or a Dict onary and Alphabetical Index to 
the Bible—from the 10th London edition, carefully re- 
vised and corrected by the Holy Scriptures; to which 


. ve * 
ual subjects, translated from the writings of Fene- 
lon, with a fine engraved likeness of the author, from 
an original picture by Vivian, 
‘This little volume, as its title purports, is a compi- 
lation of some of the choicest pieces from the pen of 


cipal texts of the Bible, which relate to the Doctrine 

of the Trinity, I vol 12mo, will be shortly published 

by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
| site School st. augsl 





; | intending to present articles for exhibition should | return it boiling hot to on — P ste sc | is added, an original Life of the Author. For sale at | this eminent divine.” [Ch. Watchman. sina ORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND PORT- 
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Cure or PARALYSIS. 
Boston Mercantile Journal, noticesa remarkable 
He says :— 


| 
‘cure of paralysis of the arm. 


was seized with Paralysis of the left arm, and to 
use hisown words, * it seemed as if a sword had 


| for future use. 


A correspondent of the | 
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ErrectuaL Meruop or Preserving Furs | 
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. — ‘of corrosive sublimate dissolved in half-a-pint 
‘*A few weeks since, a gentleman in Salem | 
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OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
The Third Edition of this newly revised and pop- 
ular Hymn and Service Book, 1s now in press, and 
will be ready in one week. 
” BENJ. H. GREENE, 
87 124 Washington st. 
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The holiest inay read them with profit and delight.— 
The typographical dress of the present volume is beau- 
tiful and befitting its contents.’ [Zion’s Herald. 

‘Those who have read a previous volume by Mrs 
Follen, of translations from the same author, will be 
glad of this; for they both open a deep mine of reli- 
gious thought, and a perpetual founta.m from which 
they may refresh and strengthen their devotional feel- 
ings.’ [Ch. Register. 
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METHODIST LIBERALITY. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In your last paper, you 


The success of Colonization as conducted by 


hal 
Abolitionists has presented a marked contrast 


to that of the / : Thao ‘i A 
e African plan. The colony in | p- had an article under this head, or something 


per Canada has ineres > j > > ° 
eased ten times more like it, with which I was a good deal pleased. 


ly than that in Liberia. 
tenth part of the e 


rapid- 
It has 1e »lop : 
Snot been one | The reviewer of some extravagant language in 


their Hymn book, such as * hang on a crucified 
God " &c. is, 1 doubt not, a person of some 
note, among our Methodist friends, and certainly 


' xpense to its supporters here, 
which that at Liberia has. And yet means have 
never been wanting to transport as many as of- 


fere > oloni F 
ered themselves for colonists. The colored 


recreation and exercise, hoping to receive ben- 
efit from the same, after strolling about upon 
the seashore, and becoming much fatigued, he 
found aresting place upon the sandy beach. 
During his siesta, his hand became imbedded in 
the sand, very shortly a violent prickling and 
twitching sensationcommenced. Receiving en- 
couragement from this unexpected return of ac- 
tion in the part, he excavated a place in which 
he placed his arm, and covering it up, soon fell 
into a quiet sleep, and so he remained about an 
On arising, he found to his surprise and 








also efficacious for the preservation of stuffed 
{Mark Lane 


specimens in natural history. 
Express. 





American Hemp. About 800 bales dew rot- 
ted hemp has Leen sold in New York for shipment 
to England at $100 per ton—freight 1-4d. The 
better qualities have advanced $10 per ton, and the 
inferior qualities $5, and holders firm. ‘he pres- 
ent crop in Kentacky is represented as short of an 
average, and in Missouri not over half the usual 
crop. 
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HE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. The Book of 
the Months, and circle . ——* with 28 il- 
lustrations from drawings by Harvey; 1 vol I2mo, 
beautifully executed. For sale ~ 4 JAS. MUNROE 
& CO., Importers of English Books, 134 Washington 
street. 87 
EMOIR OF ELIZABETH CARTER. Me- 
moir of Miss Elizabeth Carter, illustrating the 
union of Learning and Piety, by Mrs Hall, author of 
Miriam, and Jo inna of Naples. 




















9 . t- 
IBLES AND TESTAMENTS. A large assor 
ment, in various styles of binding, English Paso 

American editions, some very elegant; at prices 


50 cents to $10; for sale by WM. meen 
Washington st. 


| VING AGE . Just pub- 
ELL’S LIVING AGE, No 15 tp 
bb rar numbers supplied and subscriptions 
received, by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
aug24 





HE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, on the 


Mitchell’s Traveller’s Guide through the United 
States, with tables of the distances, routes, &c. 

Mitche'l’s Maps of all the New England ape 

Bowen’s Picture of Boston, illustrated by a large 
number of engravings. 

A Guide to Washington, 
ag sm WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 

aug3l 


illustrated with 15 steel 
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MER ACADEMY. The Fall Term wi 
srorcninel on Thursday, Sept. 19, and —— 

18 weeks. ‘Tuition, $5,00 in advance. Board an 


vigils | : F 75 per week. 4 
‘ a : sdom and goodness of God as manifest- | washing. $1, HENRY DURANT, Sec’y. 
: - ‘ deserves m | i i i i m- hour. ° » Northampton Courier states that the Also, a supply of Miriam, a Dramatic Poem, by the , power, ~~ ion; complete in 7 vols, 8vo. For sale aa 
» deduced from Canadian colonists are contented and flourish- | ness, in br a ewe 0 by “ pr a at ogy “il ka me ae Of the Woollen Manufacturing Company in that town | same author. mn pene glee - on ko W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. ag24 Byfield, Aug. 26, 1844. 
: ’ av ; : Wahine . 
nces. ing, loyal subjects of the Queen of’ England. ing the displeasure of some of his | of his arm, and he still has perfec 118 Washington stree 





equally honest, though less enlightened breth- 
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are about to erect another large factory. 
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POETRY. 


ENTATION OVER SAUL AND 

JONATHAN. 

The paraphrast has introduced in this version the 
beautiful idea suggested by many critics, that David, | 
in the phrase, ‘ beauty of Israel,’ has reference to the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew word— the gazelle,’ | 
and compares the death of Jonathan, the young and | 
graceful, on Mount Gilboa, to the gazelle, which, when 
wounded, is said to goup into high places to die.— | 
The literal rendering would be, * Thy gazelle, O Israel, | 
is slain upon her high places.’ 


Thy beauty bleeds, O Israel ! 


DAVID’S LAM 


| 


How low the greatand mighty lie! 
Alas! thy beautiful gazelle 
Climbs her highplaces—there to die. 


O not in Gath the tidings tell, 
Nor letthe streets of Askelon 
Hear how the brave and mighty fell,— 


Proclaim the glory thatis gone ! 





How would Philistine maids rejoice, 
How would their boastings fill the sky, 
Yea, the uncircumcised the voice 


Of taunt and triumph lift on high ! 


Ye mountain-heights of Gilboa ! 
Let there henceforth be no more dew 
By night, nor showers descend by day, 





Nor fields of offerings wave on you. 


For there the shield of Saul was seen 
A trampled, vile, dishonored thing, 
Of Saul,—as though he had not been 


Of God anointed prophet-king. 


The blood of captains slain might track 
The bow of Jonathan: and when 


Did once the sword of Saul come back, 


Unfleshed with fat of mighty men? 


O lovely in their lives and fair 


Were Saul and Jonathan: the grave 


Divides them not—together there 


They slumber, as they fell—the brave ! 


Together flew they to the fi ay, 


Swifter than eagles in their flight ,— | 
Swifter than eagles to the prey, 


Stronger than lions in their might. 


Daughters of Judah! weep for Saul, 
Who gave you scarlet, yea, and gold; 
For him let tears of sorrow fall, 
Whom ye shall never more behold. 
How fallen in the midst of fight, 
Alas, how low the mighty lie! 
O Jonathan, upon thy height 


Of promise fair that thou should’st die! 


Alas, I am distressed for thee, 


My brother Jonathan! O when 
Such love as thou hast shown to me, 


Shall I on earth behold again ? 


How pleasant hast thou been to me! 


Thy love was wonderful—divine ; 


The love of woman could net be 


More tender or more true than thine. 


How fallen are the men of might, 
Struck down amidst their places high! 
Broken in fight and spurned in flight, 


Alas, how low war’s weapons lie ! 


Cc. T. B. 


PARTING OF THE WIDOW’S SON, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Yon slender boy his bark hath launched 
On life’s deceitful tide; 

His balmy years of childhood o’er, 
He goes without a guide 

Amid the stir and strife of men 
His devious course to run, 

The tempter and the snare to bide— 


God bl 


és the widow’s son. 


He turneth from the pleasant door, 
And from the garden fair, 

Where with his little spade he wrought 
Beneath a mother’s care— 

He bears his head like manhood high, 
Yet tears their course will run, 

When on his stranger-bed he res ts— 


God bless the widow’s son. 


Ye say he goeth forth alone 
To dare the eventful field — 

No, no! a spell is round bia throw n, 
More firm than diamond shield— 

A mournful mother’s fervent prayer! 
So, till his life is done, 

Till time and toil, and change are o’er— 


God bless the widow’s son. 





= 


' , tir T 
M INC ELLAN EOL S. 
WINE. 
[Concluded.] 

Wargrave paused for a moment; during 
which I took care to direct my eyes towards the 
frigate. nm Ge 

** Among those female friends, was a certain 
Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary’s >; young, 
handsome, rich—richer and almost as handsome 
as herself; but gifted with that intemperate vi- 
vacity which health and prosperity inspire.— 
Sophy was a fearless creature. the ‘only person 
who did not shrink from my fits of ill-temper. 
When I scolded, she bantered ; when I appear- 
ed sullen, she piqued me into cheerfulness.— 
We usually met in morning visits, when I was 
in a mood to take her raileries in good part.— 

lo this playful girl it unluckily occurred to sug- 
gest to her cousin, ‘Why don’t you manage 
Wargrave as I do! why don’t you laugh him 
out of his perversity?” And Mary, to whose 
disposition and manners all these agacerics were 
foreign, soon began to assume a most provoking 
Sportiveness in our domestic disputes, would 
seize me by the hair, the sleeve, point her finger 
at me when I was sullen, and laugh heartily 
whenever | indulged in a reproof. I vow to 
Heaven, there were moments when this inno- 
cent folly made me hate her! * Jt does not be- 
come you to ape the monkey tricks of y - 
sin,’ cried I, +d night when reget gondou 
herself by filliping water across the desert-table 
while I was engaged in an intemperate profes- 
sional dispute with an old brother officer— In 
trying to make me look like a fool, you only 
make a fool of yourself !’—* Don’t be intimidat- 
ed by a few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, 
when this ebulition was reported toher. ‘ Men 
and nettles must be bullied into tameness ; they 
have a sting only, for those who are afraid of 
them Persevere !’ She did persevere ; and, 
on an occasion equally ill-timec, again the an- 
gry husband retorted severely upon the wife he 
loved. * You must not banter him in company,’ 
said Sophia. ‘He is one of those men who 
hate to be shown up before others. But when 
you are alone, take your revenge. ‘Treat his 
anger as a jest. Prove to him you are not 
afraid of him ; and since he chooses to behave 
like a child, argue with him as children are ar- 
gued with.’ 
Mis It was on my return froma club-dinner, that 
ary attempted to put these mischevous pre- 
cepts into practice. | was late—too late; for, 
against my will, | had been detained by the jo- 
vial party. But, instead of encouraging the 
apologies I was inclined to offer for having kept 
her watching, Mary, who had been beouilin 
the time of my absence jp her pwd. ; 
"4 a e g-room 
with an entertaining book, by which her s irits 
were exhilarated, began to laugh at my ese 
es; to banter, to mock me. I beeged her to 
desist. She persisted. | grew angry She 
replied to my invectives by a thousand ‘absurd 
accusations, invented to justify her mirth. 1] 
bade her to be silent. She only laughed more 
loudly. I stamped, swore—raved ;—she ap 
proached me in mimicry of my violence. J 
struck her!’ 

When Wargrave’s melancholy voice subsided 
into silence, the expressions of my countryman, 
Tobin, (the prototype of Knowles) involuntari- 
ly recurred to my mind— 





** The man who lays his hand, 
Save in the way of kindness, on a woman, 
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| 
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Is a wretch, whom *t were base flittery to call a cow- 
ard.”” 

‘¢T know not what followed this act of bru- 
tality,”’ cried Wargrave, rousing himself. ‘I 
have a faint rememberance of kneeling and im- 
ploring, and offering the sacrifice of my life in 
atonement for such ingratitude. But | have a 
very strong one of the patient immobility which, 
from that moment, poor Mary assumed in my | 
pres*nce. She jested no more; she never 
laughed again, What worlds would I have | 





given had she remonstrated—defended herse!f— 
resented the injury! But no! from that fatal | 
night, like the enchanted princess in the story, 
she became converted into marble whenever her 
husband approached her. I fancied—so con- 
scious are the guilty—that she sometimes betray- 
ed an apprehension of leaving our child in the | 
room alone with me. Perhaps she thought me | 
mad! She was right. The brief insanity in- | 
spired by wine had alone caused me to raise my | 
hand against her.”’ 

** But you had no reason to suppose that, on | 
this occasion, Mrs. Wargrave again conferred | 
with her family touching your cenduct !" 

‘* No reason; yet | dic suppose it. I knew | 
the secret had been kept from her brothers ; for | 
if not, fine manly fellows as they were, nothing | 
would induce them again to sit at my board.— | 
But there was a person whose interference be- 
tween me and my wife, I] dreaded more than 
theirs ; a brother of Sophy Cavendish, who had 
loved Mary from her childhood, and wooed her, | 
and been dismissed shortly after her acquaintance 
with myself. That fellow 1 never could en- 
dure! Horace Cavendish was the reverse of 
his sister ; grave, even to dejection, cold and 
dignified in his demeanor; sententious, taciturn, 
repulsive. Mary had a great opinion of him, 
although she had preferred the vivacity of my 
manner, and the impetuosity of my character. 
But now that these qualities had been turned 
against herself, might not a revulsion of feeling 
cause her to regret her cousin? She must have 
fejt that Horace Cavendish would have invited 
an executioner to hack his arm off, rather than 
to raise it against a woman! No provocation 
would have caused him to address her in those 
terms of insult, in which, on more than one oc- 
easion, | had indulged. I began to hate him, 
for I felt little in his presence. I saw that he 
was my superior in temper and breeding ; that 
he would have made a happier woman of my 
wife. Yet I had no pretext for dismissing 
him my house. He came, and came, and sat 
there day after day, arguing upon men and 
things, in his calm, measured, dispassionate 
voice. He could not but have seen that he was 
odious to me; yet he had not the delicacy to 
withdraw from our society. Perhaps he thought 
I was not to be trusted with the deposite of her 
happiness ?”” 

** But surely,’’ said 1, beginning to dread the 
continuation of my recital, ** surely after what 
had already oceurred, you were careful to re- 
frain from the stimulants which had betrayed 
you into an unworthy action?’ 

‘*Right. J was careful. My temperance 
was that of an anchorite. On the pretext of 
health, | refrained for many months from tasting 
| became myself again. My brothers- 
in-law called me milksop! IT cared not what 
they called me. ‘The current of my blood ran 
cool and free. I wanted to conquer back the 
confidence of my wife!” 

** But perhaps this total abstinence rendered 
the ordeal still more critical, when you were 
compelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits?’ 

** Right again. I was storing a magazine 
against myself! There occurred a family fes- 
tival from which I could not absent myself—the 
wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my wife 
relaxed in her habitual coldness towards me, 
and requested me to join the party. We met; 
a party of some thirty—giggling. noisy, brain- 
less, to jest and to be merry. It was settled 
that I must * drink the bride’s health ;’ and Mrs. 
Wargrave extended her glass towards mine, as 
if to make ita pledge of reconciliation. How 
eagerly | quaffed it! The champagne warmed 
my heart. Of my free will I took a second 
The was to be tousted; 
then the family into which Sophy was marry- 
ing; then the one she was quitting. Atlength 
the health of Mrs. Wargrave was proposed.— 





wine, 


bridegroom 


glass. 


Could | do otherwise than honorit in a bt mper ? 
| looked towards her for further encouragement 
—further kindness ; but instead of the expect- 
ed smile, I saw her pale, trembling, anxious.— 
My kindling glances and heated countenance 
perhaps reminded her ot that fatal night which 
had been the origin of our misunderstanding 
Yes, she trembled; and, in the 





midst of her 
agitation, I saw, or fancied I saw, a look of 
syinpathy and good understanding pass between 
her and Horace Cavendish. I turned fiercely 
towards him. He regarded me with contem; t: 
that look at least I did not misinterpret: ut 
revenged wu!’ 

lnvoluntarily 1 rose from the parapet, and 
walked a few paces towards the frigate, in order 
that Wargrave might recover breath and com- 
posure. He followed me—he clung to my arm ; 
the rest of his narrative was spoken almost in a 
Ww hisper. 

‘* In the mood which had now taken 
sion of me, it was easy to give offence ; and 
Cavendish appeared no less ready than myself. 
Mary’s brother tried to pacify us, but the pur- 
poses of both were se ttled. I saw that he look- 
ed on me as a venemous reptile to be crushed ; 
and | looked upon him as the lover of Mary. 
One of us must die to extinguish such deadly 
hatred. We met at sunrise. Both were sober 
then. I shot him through the heart !’’ 

‘* | had once the misfortune to act as second in 
a mortal duel, my dear Wargrave,” said1; ** ] 
know how to pity you.”’ 

** Not you /”’ faltered my companion, shudder- 
ing with emotion. ‘* You may know what itis 
to contemplate the ebbing blood, the livid face, 
the leaden eye of a victim; to see him carried 


posses- 


log-like from the field ; to feel that many lips | 


are cursing you—many hearts upbraiding you ; 
but you cannot estimate the agony of a position 
such as mine with regard to Mary. 1 surren- 
dered myself to justice ; took no heed of my 
defence. Yet surely many must have loved me ; 
for, on the day of trial, hundreds of witnesses 
came forward to attest my humanity, my gene- 
rosity, my mildness of nature.” 

** Mildness?”’ 

‘Ay! Save when under that fatal influence, 
(the influence which stimulates me this very mo- 
ment,) my disposition is gentle and forbearing. 
But they adduced something which almost made 
me long to refute their evidence in my favor. 
Many of our mutua. friends attested upon oath 
that the deceased had been observed to seek oc- 
casions of giving me offence. That he had oft- 
en spoken of me disparagingly, threateningly ; 
that he had been heard to say, | deserved to 
die! 1 was now sure that Mary had taken him 
into her confidence ; and yetit was by my wife's 
unceasing exertions that this mass of evidence 
had been collected in my favor. I was acquit- 
ted. ‘The court rang with acclamations; for 
was ‘ the only son of my mother, and she was 


a widow ;’ and the name of Wargrave com- | 


manded respect and love from many, both in her 
person, and thatof my wife. The Cavendish 
family had not availed itself mercilessly against 
my life. Ileft the court ‘without a blemish 
upon my chargcter,’ and with gratitude for the 
good offices of hundreds. 1] was not yet quite a 
wretch.”* 

** But I had not yet seen Mary! On the plea 
of severe indisposition, she had refrained from 
visiting me in prison ; and now that all danger 
was over, I rejoiced she had been spared the 
humiliation of such an interview. On the eve 
of my trial, 1 wrote to her; expressing my 
wishes and intentions towards herself and our 
child, should the event prove fatal ; and inviting 
her to accompany me instantly to the continent, 
should the Jaws of my country spare my life. 
We could not remain in the centre of a famlly 
so cruelly disunited, in a home so utterly dese- 
crated. I implored her, too, to allow my aged 
mother to become our companion, that she 
might sanction my attempts in a new career of 
happiness and virtue. But, although relieved 
by this explanation of my future views, I trem- 
bied when | found myself once more on the 
threshold of home. To meet her again—to fall 
once more upon the neck of my poor mother, 
Whose blindaess and infirmities had forbidden 
her to visit me in durance! What a trial. 
I'he shouts of the multitude were dying away 





in the distance ; my sole companion was a ven- 


| William, so long as you was in trouble,”’ said 


erable servant of my father’s who sat sobbing 
by my side. He had attended as witness at the 
trial. He was dressed in a suit of deep mourn- 
ing, probably in token of the dishonor of his 
master’s house.’’ ' 

** The windows are closed,” said I, looking 
anxiously upwards, as the carriage stopped. 
** Has Mrs. Wadsiere-thes my mother quitted 
town?’ 

‘There was no use distressing you, Master 


the old man grasping my arm. ** My poor old 
mistress has been buried these six weeks ; she 
died of a stroke of apoplexy, the day after you 
surrendered yourself. We buried her, sir, by 
your father.” 

‘*And my wife?’ said J, as soon as I could 
recover my utterance. d 

** 1 don’t righly understand,—I can’t quite 
make out, I believe you will find a letter,”’ said 
my gray-headed companion, following me close- | 
ly into the house. 

** From Mary ?”’ 

‘* Here it is,” he replied, opening a shutter 
of the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing 
to the table. ‘ 

‘From Mary?” | again reiteratdd, as || 
snatched it up. ‘‘ No! nof from Mary: not) 
even from any member in the family; not even | 
from any friend,—from an acquaintance, J¢ was 
a lawyer's letter ; informing me, with techni al 
precision, that‘ his client, Mrs. Mary War- 
grave, conceiving she had just cause and provo- 
cation to withdraw herself from my roof, had al- 
ready taken up her abode with her family ; that 
she was prepared to defend herself, by the strong 





aid of the law, against any opposition | might 


offer to her design ; but trusting the affair would 
be amicably adjusted. His client, Mrs. Mary 
Wargrave, moreover demanded no other main- 
tainance than the trifle allowed by her marriage 
settlement, for her separate use. Instead of ac- 
companying me to the continent, she proposed 
to reside with her brothers.”’ 

** And it was by the hand of a lawyer's clerk 
I was to Jearn all this! The woman—the wife 
—whom Thad struck'—was prepared to plead 
‘cruelty’ against me in a court of justice, rath- 
er than live with the murderer of her minion! 
She knew to what a home | was returning ; she 
knew that my household gods were shattered;— | 
and at such a moment abandoned me!”’ 

‘* Drink this, master William,”’ said the poor 
old man, returning to my side with a salver and 
a bottle of the Maderia which had been forty 
years in his keeping. ‘* You wantsupport, my 
dear boy ; drink this.”’ 

‘*Give it me,” cried I, snatching the glass 
trom his hands. ‘* Another—another!—I do 
want support; for] have still atask to perform. 
Stop the carriage; ! am out. Another 
glass'—I must see Mrs. Wargrave! Where is 


yoing 


she?’ ‘ 
‘¢ Three miles off, sir, at Sir William’s. My 
mistress is with her elder brother, sir. You 


can’t see her to-night. Wait ull morning; wait 
till you are more composed. You will lose 
your senses with all these cruel shocks !'”’ 
"| have lost mv senses !"’ | exclaimed, throw- 
ing myself again into the carriage. ‘ And 
therefore | must see her—ynust see her before | 
die.”’ 

‘* And these frantic words were constantly on 
my lips till the carriage stopped at the gate of 
Sir William Brabazon. J would not suffer it to 
enter, ] traversed the court-yard on foot; 1 wish- 
ed to give no announcement of my arrival. It 
was dusk. The servant did not recoguize me, 
when, having entered the offices by a side door, 
I demanded of a strange servant admittance to 
Mrs. Wargrave. ‘The answer was such as I had 

* Mrs. Wargrave could no 
was ill ; had only just risen from her 
bed.' Nevertheless, I urged the neces Ssily of 
an immediate interview. ‘ 1] must see her on 
business.” Stililess. ‘It was impossible for 
Mrs. Wargrave to see any person on business, 
as Sir. William and Mr. Brabazon had just gone 
Into town 4; 


anticipated. see 


one. She 


' 
J 


and she was quite alone, and much 

‘ Take in this note,’ said J, tear- 
ing a blank leaf from my pocket-book, and fold- 
ing it to represent a letter. And following with 
caution the servant | despached on mv errand, l 
found mv way to the door of Mary’s apartment. 
It was the beginni: The invalid 
was silting in a large arm chair before the fire, 
with her lithe boy asleep in her arms. I had 
preceded the servant into the room: and by 
the imperfect fire-light, she mistook me for the 
medical attendant she was expecting. 

** Good evening, Doctor,’ said she, in a voice 
so faint and tremulous, that I could searcely 
recoynize itfor hers. ‘* You will find me better 
to-night. But why are you so late ?"’ 

‘* You will, perhaps, find me too early,’” said 
I, placing myself resolutely beside her chalr, 
‘unless you are disposed to annul the instru- 
ment with which you have been pleased to com- 
plete the measure of your husband's miseries. 
Do not tremble, madam; do not shudder; do 
not taint. You have no persona] injury to ap- 
prehend. I come here a broken hearted man, 
to Jearn my award of life or death.’’ And, in 
spite of my false courage, | staggered to the 
wall, and leaned against it for support. 

‘+ My brothers are absent,’’ faultered Mary. 
‘ | have no counsellor at hand, to act as mediat- 
or between us.’ 

**For which reason I hazard this appeal. 1 
am here to speak with my own lipsto your own 
ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiased im- 
pulses condemn me or absolve me. Do not de- 
cide upon the suggestions of others.”’ 

** ] have decided,’’ murmured Mrs. Wargrave 
° wre vokably.’ 


indisposed.’ 


g ol spring. 


** No, you have not !"’ said I, again approach- 
ing ber ; ** for you have decided without listen- 
ing to the defence of your husband, to the ap- 
peal of nature. Mary, Mary! have you so| 
soon forgot the vows of eternal union breathed 
in the presence of God? On whatecovenant did 

| you accept my hand, my name, my tenderness? 
On that of a merciful compromise with the frail- | 
ties of human nature; ‘for better, for worse, | 
for richer, for poorer, in siekness and in health.’ | 
It has been for worse, for ] have been perverse, | 
and wayward, and mad; it has been for poorer, 
for my good name is taken from me: it has been 
for sickness, for a heavy sickness is upon my 
soul. But is the covenant less binding? Are 
| you not still my wife ’—my wife whom I adore, | 
iny wife whom [ have injured, my wife whose | 
patience I would requite by a whole life of ho- 
mage and adoration, my wife who once vowed 
a vow before the Lord, that, forsaking all oth- 
ers, she would cleave tome alone’ Mary, no 
human law can contravene this primal statute. 
| Mary, you have no right to cast from you the 
father of your child.’’ 
| ** Itis for my child's sake that I seek to with- | 
draw from his authority,’’ said Mrs. Wargrave, 
with more firmness than might have been ex- | 
rected ; a firmness probably derived from the 
icontact of the innocent and helpless being she | 
| pressed to her bosom. No! I cannot live with 
| you again: my confidence is gone, my respect 
| diminished. This boy, as his faculties become 
| developed, would see me tremble in your pres- 
;ence : would jearn that] fear you; that - 

** That you despise me! speak out, Madam ; 

speak out!”’ 
} ‘That J pity you,’’ continued Mary, reso- 
jlutely ; ** that f pity you, as one who has the 
jreproach of blood upon his hand, and the accu- 
sation of ruflianly injury against a woman on his 
conscience.” 

‘** And such are the lessons you will teach 
him; lessens to lead him to perdition, to damna- 
tion ; for, by the laws of the Almighty, Madam, 
however your kindred or your lawyers may in- 
spire you, the father, no less than the mother, 
must be honored by his child.” 

** Jt is a lesson | would scrupulously withhold 
from him; and, to seeure his ignorance, it is | 
needful that he should live an alien from his fa- | 
ther’s roof. Wargrave our child must not grow 
up in observation of our enstrangement.”* 


“Then by Heaven, my resolution is taken! 
Sull less shall his little life be passed in wateh- 
ing the tears shed by his mother for the victim 
of an adulterous passion ! You have appealed 





} 


| 


to the laws: by the laws let us abide. The 
child is mine, by right, by enforcement. Live 


where you will—defy me from what shelter you 
please : but this little creature whom you have 
constituted my enemy, remains with me! Sur- 
render him to me, or dread the consequences !”’ 


_ * You did not!”’ Tineoherently gasped, seiz- 
ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading I knew 








not what. 


‘‘ Have I not told you,”’ he replied, ina voice 
which froze the blood in my veins, ‘‘ that before 
quitting home, I had swallowed half a bottle of 
Maderiat' My frame was heated, my brain 
maddened. I saw in the woman before me only 
the minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. 
I had no longer a wife.” 

* And you dared to injure her?’ 

‘Right boy; that is the word —dared’ Tt 
was cowardly, was it not? brutal, monstrous. 
Say something that may spare my own bitter 
self-accusations.”* : 

Involuntarily I released myself from his arm. 

‘* Yes, Mary, like yourself, prepared herself 
for violence at my hands,’’ continued Wargrave, 
searcely noticing the movement; ‘* for instinct- 
ively she attempted to rise and approach the 
bell; but, encumbered by the child, or by her 
own weakness, she fell back in her chair.— 
‘ Don’t wake him,’ said she, in a faint, piteous 
voice, as if after all, his helplessness constituted 
her best defence. 

‘Give him up then, at once. Do you think T 
do not love him. Do you think I shall be less 
vareful of him than yourself! Give him up to | 
his father.’ 

‘For a moment, as if overcome, she seemed | 
attempting to unclasp the little hand which, ev- | 
en in sleep, clung tenderly to her night dress. | 
For a moment she seemed to recognize the irre- | 
sistibility of my claim.’ 

‘ The carriage waits, said ] sternly. Where | 
is his nurse ?” 

‘1am his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursting into 
an agony of tears. ‘I wilkgo with him. To! 
retain my child, I will consent to live with you 
again.’ 

‘With met Ama worm that you think to} 
trample on me thus’ Live with me, whom you 
have dishonored with your pity, your contempt ; 
your preference of another? Rather again | 
be arraigned before a criminal tribunal, than ac- | 
cept such a woman as my wile.’ 

‘Asa servant then; Jet me attend as a ser- | 
vant on this jittle creature, so dear to me, so 
precious to me, so feeble, so’— 

‘Is it Cavendish’s brat, that you plead for! 
him so warmly?’ cried I, infuriated that even my 
child shonld be preferred to me. And I now 
attempted to remove him by force from her 
arms. 

‘Help! help! help!’ faltered the feeble half- 
fainting mother. But no one came, and I per- 
sisted. Did you ever attempt to hold a strug- 
cling child—a child that others were struggling 
to retain—a young childa soft, frail, feeble 
child! And why did she resist? Should not 
she, woman as she was, have known that mis- 
chief would arise from such a contact’? She 
who had tended those delicate limbs, that fragile 
frame? The boy wakened from his sleep— 
was screaming violently. He struggled, and 
struggled, and moaned, and gasped. But on a 
sudden, his shrieks ceased. He was still, silent 
breathless’ —— 

* Dead!’ cried I. 

‘So she imagined at the moment, when, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the servants 
rushed into the room. But no, | had not again 
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long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vaper 


| 
| sore throat, diseases of the liver, dy spepsia, 


} glandular affections, dropsy , consumption, (phtisis 
| monntia,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy 
gravel, female complaints in general, and 


| ter from the system. 


fare varied, to ad 


j be saved from the hands of quacks aud 


leach 


MEDICATED 


Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—AND— 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 


No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 


public, that his house is situated in one of the most 

pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always ander his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
BP. MAY,as an assistant. : { 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department 1s 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents eyer in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that pre? 
upon the human system; and in connection with oth 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it ha, 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thiny, 
else has failed. This is particularly the case on 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 


jscrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 


reux, nervous irritability, painful and diseased €Ves 
; costiye. 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
pul- 
» Cancer, 
al all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will ofte : 
them to health. The vapor of th 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, 
which nature has provided for re 


inaterials used 
that extensive organ 
Moving injurious mat- 


The Medicated Vapor Baths 
a great luxury by many who ha 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. 
apt them to various constitution 


alnwe sg s and 
diseases ; and they may be advantageously taken b 


y all, 





| 
| 


| 
| 


ften restore | 


i 


are moreover esteemed 
ve no particular disease, | 
They. 


from the most athletie and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; | 
g 


the use of them proving a tonic 


» and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the I 


system; but they should 
ignorant men, 


with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 


trampling of swine. 


They are highly recommended by | 


soine of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu | 


" > >. ’ ar 2 gre ’ 4 } 
rope. | atvients can take them under the advice of their 
own Physicians,and rel 
rigidly adhered to, 

He 1s for the sale of Hicks 


Portable Vapor Bath, which ean be medicated in a 


y upon their directions being 


agent 


& Miner’s 


few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of | 


lodine, Sodaand Potash; Veyetables and essential 
oils, 


It contains allthe clements of its operation with. | 


m itseli—It is well recommended by Physicians of the | 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized | 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- | 


isfaction Wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 


contaiming certificatesand directions are furnished with 


Jath. 


hese Baths can be administered to persons who 


may be continued at their houses in the city and vicinity 
REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, E. re » Office - | 
become a murderer: anew curse wasin storey. pen, Bag. Pr rate Office, Boston. | 
r Wt lieal aid 1 it was | \athaniel Rogers, Marlboro” Hotel, “ 
for me. ven medical aid was procured, it Was | George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, e 
found that a limb was dislocated: the spine in-! Joha N. Bradley, 16 State strees, “ 
jured : the boy a cripple for life.’ 1.. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, 2g 
* What must have been his father’s remorse?’ | Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “ 
vn temas r rtf 21 T. 
‘ Fis father was spared the intelligence It ers oe 34 Tremont Row, me 
° » Lucker, . dD. Ite “e se 
was not for fourteen months that was removed | {7 » 4 Hamilton place, 
4 E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ‘6 
from the private madhouse, to which, that fatal 


night, 1 was conveyed araving maniac. The 
influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
epilepsy; from which I was only aroused to a 
state of phrenzy. Careful treatment and soli- 
tude gradually restored me. 
been taken by the Brabazon family during my 
confinement, and my mutilated boy is placed by 
the Court of Chancery, under the guardianship 
of iis mother. Fer some time after my recov- 
ery | became a wanderer on the continent, with 
the intention of wasting the remnant of my 
bhghted existence in restless obscurity. But I 
soon felt that the best propitiation, the best sac- 
rifice to offer to my injured wife and child, was 
an attempt to conquer fur their sake, an honora- 
ble I got placed on full-pay 
in a regiment appointed to a foreign station, I 
made over to my boy the whole of my property, 
I pique myself en hving on ny pay, on drinking 
no Wine,—on absenting myself from all the se- 
ductions of society. | lead a life of penance, of 
penitence, of pain. But, seme day or other, 
mv little victim will learn the death of his fa- 
ther, and feel that he devoted his wretched days 
to the duties of an honorable profession, in or- 
der to spare him further dishonor as the son of 
a suicide.”* 

‘Thank God!’ was my murmured ejacula- 
tion, When at this moment I perceived the boa: 
of the Astrea; whose approach enabled me to 
cover my emotion with the bustle of parting.— 
‘There was not a word of consolation—of palli- 
ation, to be offered to such aman. He had in- 
deed afforded me a fearful commentary on my 
text. Never before had I duly appreciated the 
perils and dangers of Wine! 

* And it is to such a stimulus,’ murmured I, 
as I slowly rejoined my companions, ‘ that judge 
and juror recur for strength to inspire their de- 
crees ; to such an influence, that captain and 
he!msman turn for courage in the storm: to 
such a cousellor, the warrior refers his mancu- 
vres on the day of battle ; nay, even that the 
minister, the chancellor, the sovereign himself, 
dedicate the frailty of their nature! That ha- 
man life, that human happineas, should be sub- 
jected to so devilish an instrument. 
other enemies, we fortify ourselves with de- 
fence ; to this master fiend we open the doors of | 
the citadel.” | 

My meditations were soon cut short by the 
joyous chorus of a drinking-song, with which | 
Lord Thomas’ decoctions inspired the shattered | 
reason of the commandants, superior and infe- | 
rior, of His Majesty's ship the Astrea. 
~ 


position ims ocrety. 





Stitt Fur tuer IMarovements in THE Mac- | 
Nevic TeiecrapH. Professor Morse’s atten- | 
tion to his useful invention, the Magnetic Tele- | 
graph, has enabled him to carry it to still greater 
perfection. He has reduced the battery from | 
eighty to ten cups. The Telegraph has been 
actually efliciently operated with on/y two cups! 
from Baltimore to Washington, forty miles. | 
‘Thus is the expense of a large battery, with its 
dirt and care, dispensed with, and the advantage 
of the Telegraph brought within the means of | 
neighborhoods, of families, and even of individ- | 
uals.—Another improvement is the number of 
characters which may be written in a given 
time. But perhaps the most successful experi- 
ment is that which was recently tried of sending 
the electric fluid across water without the aid of 
wires. The water itse/f is made by Professor 
Morse’s arrangement the efficient conductor of | 
the electric fluid. This discovery of the Pro- 
fessor’s is not merely of scientific but also of | 
practical importance, and leads to new specula- 
tions on the availability of the Electric ‘Tele- 
graph in situations hitherto thought to be shut 
out from its advantages. ‘The Professor him- 
self has suggested that should there be con- 
structed a line of Telegraphic condactors along 
the Connecticut shore of the Long Island Sound, 
and also along the Long Island Railroad, every 
town on the Long Island shore and also on the 
Connecticut shore would be in certain and 
constant communication with each other, with- 
out the necessity ef any other connection but the 
water of the Sound. ‘This is certainly the most 
wonderful of the discoveries which have been 
made in the experiments with the invention. 


{Mail. 





TS POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
ING, The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. augl0 








rPAHE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 
_ SONS—of Margaret Miller Davidson, with a Me- 
moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da- 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 


Legal steps had | 


Against all | 


Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 


Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County | 


Whig,9 North Cominon stree t, Lyon. 
S. Newman, Esq, ‘ 
Philip Cushing, “6 

my25 
ee SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 

The above Hyma Book is a revised editlon of the 
one entitled the Boston Sunday School Hymn Book, 
first published in 1833, of which six large editions 
found a ready sale. 
public approb ttion. 


This book has now been very much enlarged, with 


the addition of a hundred new and beautiful Hymns, 
and has appended to it, probably the best e 
appropriate forms of Prayers and Scripture readings 
of any book that has vet been published. This being 


the case, and the whule having been handsomely ste- | 
reotyped, the public may depend upon it as a favored | 


book. Iltaus not a cumbersome book of 3 or 4 distinet 
parts, requiring a rigid system of rules inthe Sunday 
School, but is embraced in one neat and portable vol- 
and this is no small recommendation of the 

This new book having been out only about two 


ume > 
work. 


Newburyport. 


Of course it has the sanction of | 


and most | 


months has met witha sale of two thousand copies, and | 


among others is already 

Sunday Schools, &e: 
The Howard Sunday School, Boston. 
The Pitts Street Chapel, Boston. 


introduced into the following 


Twelfth Congregationational Suaday School, (Rev. 


M: Darrett’s) Boston, 

Rev Mr Oxgood’s Sunday School, Cohasset. 

Rev Mr Bartlett's, Marblehead. 

Rev Mr Sanger’s School, Dover. 

Rev Mr Furness’s School, Philadelphia. 

Hawes Place Sunday School, (Rev Mr Lippit’s,) 
South Boston, Ke. 

The following recommendation, we cut from the Sa- 
lem Gazette: 

‘The compiler has long been Known as a devoted and 
successful advocate of the Sabbath School cause, and 


his experience las afforded him an unusual advantage | 


in the preparation of this book. 


One of its peculiar | 


merits is, that itis purely a ‘Sunday School Hymn | 


Book.’ Nearly 100 Hymns not found in any other 
edition.are inserted in this. A large number are of an 
occasional character, and adapted to celebrations, ru- 
ral excursions, &c. Tothe whole is appended a se- 


ries of lessons and prayers appropriate for the open- | 


ing and close of school. This book has the approba- 


tion of the Sunday School Society, and needs no high- ; 


er recommendation.’ 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 


je29 Publisher, 124 Washington st. 
CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, | 
M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 


Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has | 


taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 


be had in consultation: and patients who place them- | 


| selves under the care of Dr. D.,. and who wish to avail 


themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 


administering the Iodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, | 


asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
| London and Paris, 
| system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 


The effect of these baths upon the 


ginia,and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 


| are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 


plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 
is Terms $6 to $12 per weck. 

ATEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW - 
rs ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 ‘Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
lngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs ; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 


j10 


| prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 


and will be soldat the very lowestimarket prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


a29 


WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 


At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 


HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
their selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 
my25 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 


HURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 

The subseribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lampa, 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with 4 general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 
LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washington street. 

6mis&os 
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EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 
t4 of Helon’s Pilgrimage, The Lite of Christ, &c.— 
For a by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
aug 





SABBATH DAY BOOK. Just published by B.H. 
KS GREENE, 124 Washington st., ‘The Sabbath 
Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also, 
‘The Week Day Book,’ fo: Boys and Girls augl7 

















DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
H AVING completed the alterations in their Store 


would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 
NJ .! ha . a 
Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 
every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LAWNS, &c. §c. 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
are such as will give satisfaction. 


‘ 


Constantly on hand every article of 
MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETrsS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
low as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
city. The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 

DANIELIL & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 

ap20 





{HAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easily used 
/ without wetting the floor or furniture. 


The subseriber respectfully informs the public that) 
he continues to manufacture, ind has for sale, the just- | 


ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, 
for which a patent was granted on the 12th of October, 
1543. 

All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a suf- 
ficient guaranty of its usefulness. 





The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
gentlemen well known to the public are offeredas eviden- 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 

From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 
street Church, Boston. 
February 13, 1844. 


Sis,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by | 


you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
months, and highly commends. itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so 
many advantages as this, and, at the same Lime,involves 
so little expense. 

As |l have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath, with great benefit to nveelf, Lean confi- 
dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 


cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness | 


and heaith. Joun PIERPONT. 





Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 


Sir.—lI have, during the last year, made use of all who may desire artificial teeth. 





SPRING GOODS. 
C. MESSINGER 


ESPECTFULL 
ers to his Large 








Y invites the attention of purchas- 
Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS , 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving ne 
Auction and otherwise, whic 
sold atthe Lowest Market 
gieat variety of 

LINENS, 


—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings 
Richardson's undressed Linens, ‘ 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 
Satin Damasks and Cloths, 
Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
Bird s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 

Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Hucecabuc Diaper 
inteanan damask Table Cloths, brown dam- 
le DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- 
| ate Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brownand 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers 
Fruit Doylies, ‘ 

; BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts, 
| Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
| Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambric and 


W Spring Goods from 
h_ he engages shall be 
Prices, Comprising a 








| Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 
| COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from 
{ the best manufactures. 
3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 
| NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flaonels. 
{ DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ttal- 
lian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaccas, 
| Printsane Gioghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
Indiana Cloths, &e. &e. &e. 
| Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
Summer Stoffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 
VESTINGS, &e. &e. tf mh23 





(PE Oe 
ft IGHLY IMPORTANT! All discoveries in den- 
tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 

tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur- 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
, the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
| ble from them. The luxuries of life, connected with 
| other causes, either constitutional or local, have made 
| such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their 

steal, ina manner the least objectionable. Objections 

of much weight, have been urged against artificial 
| veeth on plate, from the known tact, thaf large pornous 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 

used, for connecting the teeth withthe plate. ‘I'ne im 

| purity of this composition is seen after a few days, im 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. The 
| connecting of vot less than four different kinds of metal 
| in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tenas 
to impair the general bealth of the guins, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
teeth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded in making such improvements in the manner 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
jate every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 

| plate, and warranted to neither oxidize,or produce the 
{unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 

‘ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
/to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
| pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 
| glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 

| are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 


{nents that commend themselves to the consideration of 


During the two 


‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- | past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 


ceedingly wellpleased withit. 


It seems to me to be su- | painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 


perior, inmmuay respects, to any other shower bath that | have been successfully treated by Dr. by first destroy- 


I have seen SamMueLt BARRETT. 





From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 


ham Row, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—1 have been in the habit of using a shower 
t Beside the 
feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage 
I have used baths variously constructed, 


bath, alinost daily, for five or six years. 


to my bealth. 
but none bave given me so much satisfaction as the one 
I obtained from you, called the * Sliding Top Shower 
Sath.” It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atay suggestion, several of my friends have 
also made trial of it ; and all agree in pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. = It 
is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have T consider quite an offrament to my room. 
Yours, &c N. HouGcuTon. 


From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, | 
teel indaced to recommend them to general notice.— 
The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
jn a small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment’s 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
differently constructed. James E. Murpocu. 





From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our fainilies Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public thaa any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 


other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- | 


commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 
Henry T. Bader, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M. M. Ballou, = * 
Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook - 
bury, line, 
S. Gardner, Boston. Hevry Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas FE. Gay, Boston, William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 
ton. C. Briggs, as 
Samuel 8S. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 
BATHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year itis quite sufficient, whereas none should 


. | 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 


students and professional men would faithfully attend 
tu this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a good old age, free of those 
diseases that ina thousand forms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. ‘The skin should 


be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn | 


next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithtully repeated according to the cireumstances of 
the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that ina thousand instances is now ruined.’ 
Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 
L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my25 


W INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 

MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than ean be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. ; 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior sty le and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 


EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
if The office of this establishment has been remov- 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 
street, Boston. F 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprictors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as 
and returned inas short time. 





at any other place, 
m25 








ULIAN: or Scenes in Judea; by Rev Wm Ware, 
Author of Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. 
Also, Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, &e &c., 
by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 
and forsale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 


street. augl0 
J R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS, the last edition, 8vo, London; Wil- 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
For sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. auglO 








by eens VINDICATION. A Vindication of 
Unitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- 
courses on the Socinian Controversy ; by James Yates, 
M. A., second edition, 8vo; for saleby JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. augl 


ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth wiih 
| his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 
there is a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 
teeth be immediately filled, ax soon as decay has com- 
menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
liable to become soft and weak, and in a few months 
breaks entirely off. An improvement of much importt 
ance has been adopted by Dr 3S. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his justly 


celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 


ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, success must always bethe result. Terms: for 
,a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; 
For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. 6m my25 





MREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND? HY NS.— 

XA JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ta Collection of Psalms and 
|} Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. — 

The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
| which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rey Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
| (Rey Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklsn, 
| N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge. W. 
| Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
j chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 

buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
| Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
| Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
| Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
Heriea, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, S. sling, Mass; 
| Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
Howell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Svracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
| 1; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
| Allton, Hl; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
| other societies in New England and the Southern and 
| Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
| Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
| Societies and Clergymen are respectfully re quested to 
! examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 

that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
| Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
ap27 tf 


ISS DODD’S POEMS. Poems, by Mary Ann 














\ H."Dodd, 12mo; just received by WM. CROS- 
| BY, 118 Washington st. aug24 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 


118 Washington Street, Boston. 





T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 

§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
he do or—opposite the Washington House. di6 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


{Ge Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest — b 18 
ed 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


RNING, 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MO 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


ay: i ix 
TERMS.—Tarer DOLLARS, | a ag s : 
months, or Two DoLLaks AND Firty CENTS, 
paid in advance. 

To individuals o p 
five copies, sixth copy will be 
No subscriptions discontinued, exce de 
of the publisher, until all arrearage’ se cr business, 
All communications, as well as per be prdeoened 
relating to the Christian Register, 


to Davip REED, Boston. 


i » jn advance for 
r companies who pay in ad 
sent gratis. ; ‘ 
. pt at the discretion 
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